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Aotes. 
THE SHAKESPEARES OF ROWINGTON. 
The Shakespeares of Rowington were at one 
time thought to have had amongst them the 


aternal grandfather of our great poet. Some 
ttle evidence which looks like an approximation 


Meres — Norden’s | 


Answers :— George Halyburton, Bishop | 


to the truth has now directed the tide of opinion | 


upon that subject towards a kindred branch of 
the same stock, which was settled at Snitterfield ; 
but Shakespearean inquirers still look with in- 
terest to the Rowington branch, and gather up 
with pains-taking curiosity every little fact that 
“turns up” respecting them. 

I have now to lay before you some particulars 
which will, I think, be considered definitely to fix 
the status in the world of one family of the Shake- 
speares of Rowington, and to determine some other 
interesting questions respecting them. They will 
also go a long way towards removing from them 
all claim to close family connection with the 
poet, and towards disposing of an ingenious sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cottrer (who was the first to 
direct attention to the Snitterfield branch as 
containing the poet’s ancestors), that the Shake- 
speares of Rowington and Snitterfield might in 
fact be but one branch of the same family, which 
had removed from the former of those p 
the latter at some unknown period. I am not 
aware that the following particulars have ever 
been published or noticed: but if it should turn 
out that they have not altogether escaped the 


places to 


eagle eyes of some of our multitudinous inquirers, 
I hope I shall be pardoned for soliciting further 
attention to them than (so far asI am aware) 
they have hitherto received. 

The facts I am about to state have come to 
light in the following way. Among the many 
good deeds which are doing at the Public Record 
Office under the direction of the indefatigable 
Deputy Keeper, Mr. Hardy, there is in progress a 
very useful and important work of arrangement 
of the remaining Records of the Court of Star 
Chamber. This work is being carried on by 
Mr. George Knight, a gentleman in the Record 
Office of great intelligence and accuracy. Mr. 
Knight happens to be absent at this time, and it 
is on that account that I communicate with you 
on his behalf. It will be understood that I have 
no connexion with the matter, except as Mr. 
Knight’s deputy in making this announcement. 
If there be any interest or value in these papers, 
we are indebted for its discovery solely to Mr. 
Knight. 

As the facts which are here disclosed are 
wrapped up in the tautology and formality which 


| were the customary characteristics of our legal 
| proceedings during the Tudor and Stuart reigns, 


it will perhaps be as well that I should state 


what appear to me to be the results, referring 


your readers to the copies of the documents them- 
selves, which I inclose, in proof of what I state. 
It appears then that at Rowington, which is 
a village in Warwickshire, lying about nine or 
ten miles due north from Stratford-upon-Avon,* 
there was seated a family of Shakespeares, the 
existence of which has been traced back to the 
fifteenth century and down to the seventeenth. 
Among these sharers in a name which has become 
illustrious there was a Richard Shakespeare, who, 
from about 1564 to 1614, occupied his own copy- 
hold messuage situate at “Turner's End or 
Church End” in Rowington, and farmed half a 


| yard-land—some ten or 15 acres — which he held 


together with his house. In this place Richard 
Shakespeare and Elizabeth his wife brought up a 


| family of five children —four sons, named re- 


spectively William, Richard, Thomas and John, 
and one daughter, named Joan. Of the sons, 
William, the eldest, according to the custom of 
the times in such families as this, remained at 
home and devoted himself to the assistance of his 
father in the cultivation of his little estate; John, 
the youngest, became a weaver, but continued to 
live at Rowington, although not, after a time, in 
his father’s house. Thomas perhaps migrated to 
Kenilworth. Of Richard, the younger, there is 
little information. Joan remained at home, un- 
married. 


Mr. Hunter says, “about three miles,” but surely 


that was a mistake. 
tertield. 


He was probably thinking of Snit- 
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This state of things lasted until William, the | 
eldest son, attained the mature age of forty years. 
During all that time he had worked with his | 
father in the labours of the farm, and had received 
at his father’s hand, in lieu of labourer’s wages, 
his “ meat, drink, and apparel,” and nothing else. 
In those simple times there was nothing extraor- 
dinary in sah an arrangement. It constituted at 
once the reason and the excuse for what Gibbon 
terms “ the insolent prerogative of primogeniture.” 
It was the customary price paid by the eldest son 
for the reversion of his father’s land. The posi- 
tion of William Shakespeare was in truth pre- 
cisely that of the elder son in the parable ; and as 
if by way of following out the parallel, we are 
told that Richard Shakespeare, the father, always | 
affirmed that his son William should have his 
lands, and that as he might bestow (that is, 
settle in life) the rest of his sons and his daughter, 
so his eldest son was, “in personal estate also, 
like to fare the better.’ Nothing could well be 
nearer to the meaning of the words of the Eastern 
apologue, “Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine.” 

But after a service of forty years these prospects 
did not satisfy the eldest son. He yearned after 
a present independence, and remonstrated with 
his father. Again the terms of the sacred nar- 
rative are applicable :—“ Lo, these many years do 
I serve thee, and yet thou never gavest me” — 
not “a kid that I might make merry with my 
friends,” but, in the words of the present docu- 
ments, ‘‘any stock, or other thing, whereby I 
might raise myself any means to live upon.” The 
father took the application unkindly, and resisted 
it. The bright eyes of a certain Margery had 
probably some influence upon the decision of the 
dissatistied heir. After some contention, he quitted 
the paternal roof, and with his father’s “ very good 
liking and allowance,” as he asserts, he went “to 
service.” Hisnew way of life was prosperous. He 
“got some money into his purse.” He married 
Mistress Margery, and moreover, was rich enough 
to “lend and bestow ” much of his earnings upon 
his brother Richard. But his absence occasioned 
trouble at home. As the father’s infirmities 
increased with age, the removal of his eldest 
son came to be more acutely felt. It assumed 
more the appearance of a desertion. And there 
were those around the old man who magnified 
what he thought to be his son’s precipitancy, into 
an act of unpardonable insubordination. Even 
his very success in his new way of life was turned 
against him. Joan, the only daughter, to whom 
her father bore “ extraordinary favour and affec- 
tion,” the aged mother, who, next to the father, 
felt most forcibly the inconveniences attendant 
upon the loss of the service of the eldest son, and 
the youngest son, the Benjamin of the family, 
all united to keep alive and increase the irritation 


and unkindness. The old man came to look upon 


| William’s conduct as a self-willed abandonment of 


his position. Quarrels, threats, and blows ensued. 
William’s access to his father was opposed. It was 
even sought to close the door of his father’s house 
against him. The catastrophe may be anticipated, 
In the last month of the old man’s life, he settled 
his little farm, after his own death and that of his 
wife, absolutely upon John, but subject to an 
annual payment of 4/. to William. The new heir 
had but a short time to wait for his inheritance, 
The arrangement was legally completed in March 


| 1614; in the following month both the father 


and the mother went to their rest. 

But in such cases the death of the principals is 
but the beginning of fresh troubles. The 41. per 
annum was directed to be paid half yearly at 
Michaelmas and Lady Day, in the porch of Row- 


| ington church, between the hours of ten and two, 


On the first occasion when a payment was to be 
made, the parties met in the church-porch, and 
the disinherited William received his forty shil- 
lings from the hands of his brother John. On the 
second occasion John Shakespeare went early into 
the church porch. His brother Thomas and two 
of his friends Edmund Fowler, a tailor, and 
Thomas Sadler, a hemp-dresser, both from Co- 
ventry, joined him there. John produced the 
money, and told it out on a bench in the church 
porch. Having done this, and influenced, as he 
states, by former threats of violence on the part of 
William, he left the money in the care of his 
brother Thomas, and charged him and his friends 
to stay the necessary time. William alleged that 
they did not do so; that they stayed only until 
twelve o'clock; and that by such breach of the 
stipulated condition his own right as heir had 
revived. He endeavoured to enforce his claim 
by violence, in which he was assisted by Mm 
Margery. John then filed a bill in Chancery 
against William to secure the possession of his 
lands. A commission was issued to take the evi- 
dence of Fowler and Sadler as to how long they 
remained in the church-porch. They swore that 
they remained ready to pay the money until “the 
clock had stricken two,” and upon their evidence 
Sir Julius Cesar, the Master of the Rolls, de- 
cided in favour of John. William contended that 
the testimony of Fowler and Sadier was untrue, 
and filed a bill in the Star Chamber against all the 
parties. In the bill he states his case fully and 
in the joint answer of all the defendants—John 
and Thomas Shakespeare, Fowler, and Sadler— 
their version of the story is reiterated. The result 
does not appear, but if there be any thing else 
about it in these Star Chamber Papers, we may 
be sure that Mr. Knight will discover it. 

The papers appended are copies of the bill and 
answer in the Star Chamber. Mr. Knight m- 
formed me that he had also found the Bill m 
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Chancery, and that it was accurately recited in 

the Bill in the Star Chamber. The latter bill, it 

will be perceived, was filed on June 9, 1618. 
Joun Bruce. 


“ To the Kings most Excellent Maiestye. 
“[n all humblenesse complayninge sheweth to your ex- 
cellent Mat yor 
William Shakespeare of Roweington in the ( 
Warwick, husbandman, That whereas John Shakespeare 


of Roweington afforesaide, weaver, did the first day of 


May one thousand six hundred and sixteene exhibite a 
bill of complaynt into the hone Court of Chauncery 
against yo" said Highnesse subject, Thereby complayn- 
inge and sheweinge, That whereas one Ric chard Shake- 
speare late of Roweington afforesaide deceased, father of 
yor saide highnesse subiect, was in his life tyme lawe- 
fully seized to him & his heires accordinge to the cus- 


tom of the mannor of Roweington affores’d of and in one | 


coppiehould or customary messuage or tenement & 
halfe yeared lande, wt all & singular the appurtenées 
therevnto beelonginge, lyinge and beinge in Turners ende 
or Church end in Rowington afforesaide, pceell of the 
mannor of Roweington afforesaide, And beinge thereof 
soe seyzed and havinge issue fower sonnes: viz. William 
Richard Thomas & John Shakespeare, And hee the 
saide Richard the Father bearinge an entyre love & 
affection to the saide John Shakespeare, more then to the 
saide William his eldest sonne or the rest, And especiall 
for that hee the saide William had for many yeeres togei- 
ther bin very disobedient & vndutiefull to his 
Father & taken very vnnaturall and vncivell courseses 


saide 


[ri] to his saide fathers great greefe, Hee the saide | 


Richard, the father, therefore for many yeeres toogeither 


beefore his death, That is to saye for the space of Ten | 


yeeres or there aboutes, intendinge after his death & the 
death of Elizabeth his wyfe to leave the saide coppie- 
houlde messuage Lande & p'misses vnto the saide John 
Shakespeare, To hould to him & his heires accordinge 


{to the custom] of the Mannor afforesaide, And to that | 


end & purposse, did, accordinge to the custome of the 
saide Manno", make severall surrenders, & beinge still 
soe resolved & determyned did allso, in or 
moneth of March in the twelveth yeere of his Mate raigne 
that nowe is of Englande &c, att Roweington afforesaide, 
surrender into the handes of the Lorde of the afforesaide 
Man*, by Thomas Ley 


about the | 


& George Whome his attor- | 


neys, & two of the customary tennantes of the Manort | 


afforesaide, ac: sordinge to the custome of the saide Manor, 
All & singular the afforesaide messuge 
halfe yearde lande & p*misses, wt" all & singular the 
appurten’ces, to these severall vses followinge, That is 
to say, to the vse of him the saide Richard Shakespeare 
& Elizabeth his wyfe for & durin; ge the terme of their 
naturall lives & the longer liver of them, & after the 
deceasse of them the saide Richarde & Elizabeth then 
to the vse & beehoofe of John Shakespeare & his heires 


or tenement | 


for ever, a to the custome of the Mannor | 
afforesaide, wt> this pviso clause or sentence therein con- 


teyned, The t is to say, That the saide John Shakespeare 
his heires executo™ or assignes should yeelde pay or cavse 


to bee paide, yeerely and e very yeere after the deceases of 


them the saide Richard and Elizabeth, & not beefore, 
vnto the saide William Shakespeare, his eldest sonne as 
afforesaide, for & duringe the terme of his naturall lyfe, 
the some of Fower powndes of good & lawefull English 
mony, at two termes or feastes in the yeere, That is to say, 
at the feast of Sainte Michaell the arke Angell & the 
Anunéation of ot blesse Lady Saint Mary the vergin, by 
even & equall portions, The same allwave 3 to bee ten- 
dred & payde in the Church porche in the pish Church 
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humble obedient & dutiefull subject | 
Jovnty of 
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of Roweington afforesaide, betweene the howers of Tenn 
of the Clocke in the forenoone & too of the Clocke in 
the afternoone of the same dayes, or to the like effecte, 
As in & by the saide Originall surrender it selfe, 
made in the s¢ Twelveth yeere remayninge in the 
handes of the high Steward of the saide Manno or his 
then Deputy may appeare, w* saide surrender beinge 
thus made in mannt & forme afforesaide, They the 
saide Richard & Elizabeth shortly after, that is to say, 
in the moneth of Aprill then next followinge after, did 
both of them departe this lyfe, wherevppon the saide 
John Shakespeare, accordinge to the saide surrender, after 
their deceasses did enter into the saide p*misses & 
shortly afterwardes at the next Courte then after houlden 
for the Manno’ afforesaide, in the sayde moneth of Aprill 
in the twelveth yeere of his Ma raigne afforesaide, The 
saide surrender was by the afforesaide Thomas Ley & 
George Whome two of the saide customary tennants of 
the Manno® afforesaide accordinge to the Custome of the 
saide Manno brought into the saide Courte then & 
there houlden for the Mannot afforesaide, and p'sented 
beefore the Jurey or homage then & there sworne, vnto 
Henery Michell gentleman the Deputy steward of the 
saide Manno', who received the same surrender & 
p'sently of his owne heade added these wordes therevnto, 
viz. (or else voyde &c) w the saide Steward did w*out 
the consent of the afforesaide John Shakespeare. And 
afterwardes at the same Courte hee the saide then deputy 
Steward did admitt the saide John Shakespeare tennant 
vnto the coppichould messuage lande & pmisses, To hould 
to him & his heires accordinge to the custome of the 
Manno’ afforesaide, wherevppon the saide John Shake- 
speare payed his fyne then therefore assessed by the saide 
Steward, & did his fealty accordinge to the custome of 
the mannot afforesaide. And the same John Shakespeare 
farther shewed that his saide Father & Mother both of 
them dyeinge in the saide moneth of Aprill, Hee the saide 
John Shakespeare at Michaellmas then next followinge, 
accordinge to the pviso or clause in the saide Surrender, 
beinge the first tyme & day of payment after their de- 
ceases, did accordinge to the saide Surrender tender & 
paye vnto the savde William Shakespeare his brother, at 
or in the Church porch of Roweington afforesaide, be- 
tweene the howers of tenn & two of the clocke afforesaide, 
the some of Fouerty shillings of lawefull English monie 
wet hee the saide William "Shakespeare beinge then & 
there readye did receive accordingely. And at the An- 
nuncation of of lady then next after, beinge annother day of 
payment, hee the saide John Shakespeare at or in the 
saide Church porch & betweene the howers afforesaide did 
in like manner by himselfe or some other on his beehalfe 
tender & offer to pay vnto him the saide William Shake- 
speare the some of Forty shillinges more. And hee the 
saide William Shakespeare not beinge their ready to re- 
ceive or demaunde the same, or anv other for him, be- 
tweene the saide howers of Tenn & two of the clocke 
afforesaide, to the saide John Shakespeares knoledge, hee 
the saide John Shakespeare or such other as hee ap- 
poynted on his beehalfe to tender & pay the same after 
they had continued there till the hower of two of the 
clock was fully expired or neere there abouts, did depte 
thence & went about other business supposinge that the 


| saide William Shakespeare or any other for him would 


not have come thither at all that day, but would rather 
have sent or come himselfe to the saide John Shakespeares 
howse for the Same, never the lesse the saide John, beinge 
very carefull & respectfull of the payment thereof, did 
allso on the morrow after the day of the saide tender of 
Fouerty shillings as afforesaide, cavse one to goe to the 
howse of the saide William Shakespeare who did in like 
mani offer & tender the same there vnto him the saide 
William in the saide John Shakespeares beehalfe. But, 
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nowe soe it is may it please yo" good Lop?, that the saide Subpena to appeare in the saide Honorable Co did ap. 
John Shakespeare haveinge on this manner duly tendred | 


the saide Forty shillinge vnto him the saide William 
Shakespeare vpon thannunéation of our blessed Lady S' 
Mary the vergin last was twelve moneths, & on the mor- 


row after at the howse of the saide William as afforesaide, | 


And hee the saide William beinge of a contencious & 


troublesome spirrit, & soe beinge & endeavovringe by all | 
| tomary messuage or tenement & halfe yeard Jande in the 


meanes to trouble & vex the saide John Shakespeare, & to 
put him to vnnescessary charges & ¢ xpences in the Lawe, 
hath not w standinge the lawefull tender of Fouerty shil- 
lings made as afforesaide, denyed to accept thereof or to re- 


ceive the same of the saide John, but alleadgeth that the same | 


was not at all tendred at the place & between the howers 
afforesaide, or that the saide John did not stey out vntill 
two of the clock accordinge to the saide surrender. p*tend- 
inge that the saide messuage & p'misses are thereby for- 
feyted. And there vpon hee the saide William Shake- 
speare & Margery his wyfe or one of them at seuerall 
tymes sithence in most rude & vnlawefull manner hath 
attempted & made diverse entreys into the saide coppie- 
hould messuage Lands & p'misses, & endeavoured to get 


the possession thereof, & hath sore brused and hurtt the | 


saide John Shakespeare, & made diverse assaults vppon 
him, & hath allso since hurte and beaten his beasts & 


other cattell beinge in the grownds pcell of the saide 
Tmisses, & turned them out of the said growndes. And 
astly the saide John Shakespeare shewed vnto yor 


good Lopr, that the saide William Shakespeare in or 
vppon the sixth day of Aprill last, at a Courte then 
houlden for the Manno* afforesaide did in his owne pson 
come into the saide Courte, & in full Court beefore the 
Stewarde then & there beinge, did make clayme & tytle 
to the saide messuage Lande & p'misses as eldest sonne 
& heire of the saide Richard Shakespeare p'tendinge the 
same to bee forfeyted, For that the saide John did not 
pay vnto him the saide William the saide some of Fourty 
shillings on the feast day of thannunéation of o* blessed 
Lady S* Mary the vergin last was twelve moneth, ac- 
cordinge to the trewe meaninge of the saide surrender, 
And thereby intendeth to sue the saide John at the 
Coffion Lawe vppon the saide p"tended forfeyture, notw- 
standinge the same haveinge bin lawefully tendred as 
afforesaide, & all bee it the saide John in or vppon the 
Anunéation of of blessed Lady the vergin St Mary last 
was twelve moneth, beinge the saide p'tended day of for- 
feyture, did tender at the saide Church porch of Rowe- 
ington afforesaide, betweene the howers of tenn & two 
of the clocke [and before the same] weare fully expired, 
or neare there abouts. And there beinge none other dur- 
inge duringe | sic | that tyme (to this defend” knoledge) 
for or on the beehalfe of the saide William to demaund or 
receive it, yet did the saide John Shakespeare like wise 
sende the same to the saide William at his howse on the 
morrowe after. And allso hee the saide John haveinge 
in like manner at Michaellmas last, & at thannuncativn of 
oF blesse Lady last, made seu’all tenders of Forty shillinges 
duely at the vsuall place afforesaide & beetweene the howers 
afforesaide, to & for the vse of him the saide William, & 
there beinge ready to receive it [ sic] hath allso in very 
gentle & curteous manner by him «& others on his beehalte 
desired of him the saide William Shakespeare to receive 
& accept of the same, toogeither w" all the arrearages 
thereof, yet that to doe hee the saide William Shake- 
speare hath alltogeither refused, & still doeth refuse, & 
p*tendeth & soe giveth out that the saide John Shake- 
speare hath forfeyted the same, And prayeth to bee 
releeved tuchinge the same forfeyture, & prayeth proces 
of Subpena against the same William Shakespeare yor 
highnesse subject, as by the same bill of Comp" re- 
mayninge in recorde more at large appeareth. After w*" 
yor saide highnesse subject beinge served w pces of 


peare [and } vppon his corporeall oath given in the saide 
Courte of Chauncery did answer as followeth, That the 
saide Richard Shakespeare in the bill menconed, beinge 
the Comp" Father, was in his life tyme, about Fyftie 
yeeres toogeither next beefore his death, seized to him & 
his heires accordinge to the Custome of the saide Mannor 
of Roweington, of & in the saide Coppiehould or cus. 


Bill menconed w thapp’tyiices, & beinge soe thereof 
seized & havinge Issue Fower Sonnes, That is to say, The 
saide Willia’ Shakespeare, his eldest sonne, Richard & 
Thomas his second & third sonnes, & John Shakespeare 
his youngest sonne, And beinge soe seized thereof the 
Comp" said Father did, vntil the Comp" was growen to 
the age of Forty yeeres or neere there abouts, yemploye 
the comp" in his service w'out ever bestoweinge v 
him any stocke or other thinge whereby the Comp" might 
rayse him any meanes to live vppon, onely allowinge 
vnto him meate, drincke & apparrell, allwayes affvrminge 
ynto the Comp" and to others, as well after such tyme ag 
the nowe Comp" went from him to service as beefore, 
that hee shoud have his Lande, & that, as hee might be 
stowe the reste of his brothers & sister, so he was ig 
psonall estate allso like to fare the better. And he sayeth 
That about twelve yeeres scithence the comp" by the 
very good likeinge & allowance of his saide Father, did 
goe to service & in such service haveinge gotten some 
monie into his purse, did lende & beestowe much thereof 
vppon Richard Shakspeare the Comp'* brother & other 
wise helpe & assist him, & did allso, in all dutiefull man- 
ner, respect & vse his saide Father & mother, and did 
him many services to his very good likeinge & acceptaéon, 
But the Comp" saide Father bearinge an extraordinary 
favour & affection to Joane sister of the Comp", did give 
much creadit to what shee vsed to say, w*" shee 
saide Joane frindinge & loveinge the deft above all the 
rest of her bretheren, the deft & shee combyned them- 
selves toogeither howe they might obteyne the inher- 
ritance of the saide p'misses from the nowe comp", é 
beinge allwayes at home w'® him, And this Comp* all 
wayes abroade at service, soe farr p™vayled w™ him, by 
some falce Informacons or other sinister meanes not w 
knowne to the Complt, As to get him to make surrenders 
from tyme to tyme of the saide p™misses to some such 
effect as by the bill is set set (sic) forth. But by such 
surrenders there was as this comp" hath creadibly harde 
& doeth beleeve to bee trewe allwayes a greater yeerely 
some appoynted to bee payde vnto the Comp" & his 
heires then is menéoned in the Surrender in the Bill 
specified & haveinge soe brought their purposses to passe, 
The deft vsed all the meanes hee coulde to keepe the 
Comp" from comeinge to his saide Father, & many tymes 
when the Comp" was sent for by his saide Father to come 
to him did violently assault the Comp" and offer to shut 
thee doore vppon him, & was soe borne out & embouldned 
by the Comp"* mother & the saide Joane their favours 
we they had w® the Comp" Father, as that hee, 
threatned the defend' in the life tyme of their saide Father, 
That yf he did lett him from haveinge the saide p"misses, 
hee would ke epe the Comp" in prison as longe as he lived. 
All we" charges of the Comp! saide sister & brother 
the deft weare gen’ally very hardely spoaken of by the 
neighbours there dwellinge. And hee sayeth hee taketh 
it to bee trewe that the saide Richard Shakespeare the 
Comp" Father did at or neare about the tyme in the 
bill menéoned in that bee halfe, surrender into the handes 
of the Lorde of the saide Manno". by Thomas Ley & 
George Whome his attorneys & then two Customary 
tennants of the saide Mannor, accordinge to the Custome 
of the saide Manno®, the saide Messuage & ptmisses ¥” 
thapp'tences to the vse of the saide Richard Shakespeare 
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& Elizabeth his wyfe the Comp" Father & Mother, for 
& duringe the terme of their naturall lives & the longer 
liver of them, & after their deceasses to the vse & bee- 
hooffe of the defendant & his heires, w* such pviso in 
effect & substance as by the bill is set forth. And further 
the then defent & nowe complaynant confesseth the sur- 
render of the saide p™misses & the estates expssed in the 
bill of the then Complaynt & the condiéon conteyned in 
the saide surrender & grant, but denieth that the saide 
Forty shillinge was tendred accordinge to the saide Con- 
dicon in [ sic | the feast day of Thannunéacon of St Mary 
the vergin at such tvme & in such manner as is men- 
goned in the bill of Comp". But the same was tendred 
the same feast day betweene the howers of Elleaven 
& Twelve, & not afterwarde as by the saide answer 
amongest other thinge appeareth. To w*> answer the 
saide then Comp" replied amongest other thinges mayn- 
tayninge the saide tender of Forty shillinges vppon the 
saide feast day to bee made & tendred agreeable to the 
trewe meaninge of the saide Condicon. And there beinge 
a pfect Issue vppon the saide tender, a Comission was 
awarded out of the Hono’ Court of Chauncery vnder the 
reat seale of England in vsuall manner vnto John 
Gocton gent, Francis Collins gent. Thomas Warner clarke 
& John Greene gent., givinge power & authority to them 
three, or any two of them, to examine such wytnesses as 
as should bee pduced on the pt of the p"* or deft tuchinge 
the same cavse, wherevppon & by vertue of the saide 
comission the thirteenth day of January one thousande 
six hundred & sixteene, in the fowerteenth yeere of yo" 
Highnesse Raigne of England, &c., The saide Comis- 
sioners did sit to execute the same at Warwick in the 
County of Warr. at we” day & place by the wicked vn- 
godly & vncorrupt subornacon of the saide John Shake- 
speare & Thomas Shakespeare one Edmonde Fowler of 
the Citty of Coventrey taylor, & Thomas Sadler hempe 
dresser of Coventrey afforesaide weare pduced beefore 
the saide comissioners, wyttnesses on the beehalfe of the 
saide John Shakespeare & by vertue of the saide Comis- 
sion weare then & there sworne vppon the Evangellist of 
God to answer the truth & noethinge else but the truth, 
to all such Inter’gat. touchinge the p™misses as they 
should bee examined of, Soe helpe them God. And there- 
vppon they beinge examined to the Eighth Inter’, w*® 
was: Jt{ em], wheither did the Comp" or yo" or yor self 
or any other for or on his the saide Comp" beehalfe, 
vppon the feast day of Thanunciation in the Thirteenth 
yeere of the Raigne of the Kings Mat that now is, in 
the Church porch of the parrish Church of Roweington 
afforesaide make tender or offer, & was in readinesse to 
pay the sdme of Forty Shillings, accordinge to the effect 
of the afforesaid surrender or pviso therein conteyned, 
beetwine the howers of Ten of the clocke in the fore 
noone & two of the clocke in the after noone of the same 
day, as yo" knowe have credibly hard or do verily bee- 
leeve; declare the whole truth of yor knoledge heeresay 
& beleeffe & the cavses & reasons thereof. To w* Inter. 
the saide Fowler answered falcely vntruely corruptly & 
vulawefully, that [vppon the feast day of thannuncacon 
of oF blessed Lady the vergin St Mary in the thirteenth 
yeere of the Kings Mati that now is of England, &c. To 
the Eighth Inter. he sayeth, that] * vppon the feast day 
of thannunéacon of of Lady in the thirteenth yeere of 
the Kings Ma raigne that now is, the deponent at the 
request of the saide Thomas Shakespeare came wt the 
saide Thomas Shakespeare & one Thomas Sadler to the 
church porch of Roweington afforesaide, about halfe an 
hower after one of the clocke in the after noone of the 
same day, And this depont sayeth that the saide Thomas 
Shakespeare in the beehalfe of the comp" did then & 


* The words within brackets appear to be surplusage. 
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there tender the some of Forty shillinge in the p*sents of 
this depont & the saide Thomas Sadler. And that this 
depont did tell the saide monie to bee payd to William 
Shakespeare the deft or to any other to his vse, & that 
the saide Thomas Shakespeare & this depont & the saide 
Thomas Sadler did there continue ready to pay the same 
monie as afforesaide vntill the clocke had stricken two & 
then there depted. And hee farther sayeth that duringe 
all the saide tyme neither the saide defent nor any other 
for him did come to receive the saide monie. And after 
the same thirteenth day of January the saide Thomas 
Sadler being pduced a wytnesse on the pt of the p"* in 
the saide cavse beefore the Comissioners by vertue of the 
saide Comission & sworne vppon the holy Evangellists 
of God by’the saide Comhissioners to testifie the truth of 
all such matters as hee should bee examined of tuching 
the cavse in question, beinge examined vppo the saide 
Eighth Inter. most falcely vntruely wickedly & cor- 
ruptly & vnlawefully, by the subornaéon of the saide 
John Shakespeare & Thomas Shakespeare, did vntruely 
falcely corruptly and vnlawefully depose beefore the 
saide Comissioners, the same thirteenth day of January 
in the Fowerteenth yeere of yo" highnesse raigne of Eng- 
land &c. To the eighth Interr. this depont sayeth that 
vppon oF Lady day was twelve moneth, beinge the thir- 
teenth yeere of the Kings Ma“ raigne that now is, at the 
request of Thomas brother of the Complayn', Hee this 
depont & one Edmond Fowler did come from Coventrey 
to meete the saide Thomas Shakespeare at Rowington, & 
when they weare come w*in about a quarter of a mile of 
Rowington they did meete with the saide Thomas Shake- 
speare, & that theie went all togeither to the Church 
porch of Roweington, & that the saide Thomas did there 
in the p'sents of this deponent & the saide Fowler, on the 
beehalfe of the saide comp't John Shakespeare, tender to 
pay the some of Forty shillings to the vse of William 
Shakespeare the deft. And sayeth that they came thither 
about halfe an hower after one of the Clocke, & stayed 
there vntil the clocke had stricken two, & then they 
tould the mony & sawe it was just Forty shillings, w* 
all the tyme of their beinge their did lie vppon a bench 
in the saide porch, but this depont did not see the saide 
William Shakespeare, nor any other for him, come to 
demaund or receive the saide monie. And soe this de- 
pont the saide Thomas Shakespeare, & the saide Fowler 
went there way togeither, till they had gon’ about a 
quart’r of a mile, & then the saide Thomas Shakespeare 
depted from them & went towards Killingeworth, & this 
depont & the saide Fowler went towards Coventrey. 
Whereas in very deede the tender was made onely bee- 
twine the howers of elleaven & Twelve of the Clocke of 
the same day & not after. And therefore the saide de- 
posicon was most falce vntrewe & corrupt, to the great 
displeasure of Allmighty God & contrary to the lawes & 
statuts of this Realme, & contrary to yo" highnesse 
peace yor Crowne & dignity, & to the great p*judice & 
ou’throwe of yor saide subject & his cavse dependinge 
then in Courte of Chancery ; w*" deposi¢ons weare shortely 
after the takeinge certified into the saide Courte of Chan- 
cery by the said Comissioners in vsuall manner & there 
published, & the cavse peeedinge to hearinge, by reason 
of the saide deposicons, The cavse at the hearinge was 
decreed against vor saide subject in the saide Courte by 
the honole St Julius Cesar, Knight, master of the Rolles, 
in Easter terme last, to the great damage of yo saide 
subject for we" yor saide Subject had [hath?} noe re- 
leeffe but in the High Court of Starr Chamber, where he 
humbly prayeth that hee may bee releeved, & severe 
punishment adjudged vppon the saide def‘* accordinge 
to their severall offences & agreeable to the Lawes & 
statuts of this Realme. In tender consideraton whereof 
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nesse writt of Subpena, to bee directed vnto the saide 
John Shakespeare, onde Shakespeare, Edmond Fowler, 
& Thomas Sadler, comaundinge them & eu’y of them at 
a certayne day & vnder a certayne payne therein to bee 
lymitted psonnall to bee & appeare beefore yor excellent 
Mate & the Lordes of your most Ho» privie Counsell 
in the high Court of Starr Chathber, Then & there to 
answer the p'misses & to receive condigne punishment 
for the same as to the Lordes of the most honorable 
privie Councell shalbee thought meete. And yor saide 
subject accordinge to his bownden duty shall allwayes 
pray to God for yo" highnesse longe to raigne ouer vs. 
“ MERE.” 
[| Endorsed ] “ Martis nono die Junij anno decimo sexto 
Jacobi Regis Harker. 
Shakespeare v'sus Shakespeare et at 
Trin, 16° Ja. Regis.” 


“ Jur. Jouis vndecimo die Junij Anno Decimo sexto 
Ja. Regis. 

The Joint and seu’all answeres of John 
Shakespeare Thoms Shakespeare Edmond 
Fowler and Thoms Sadler defend to the 
Bill of Complaint of Willm Shakespeare 
Compl*. 

“The said defend saveing to them & eu'y of them 
now and at all tymes hereafter all advantage of excepcon 
to the incerteinties & insufficiencies of the said Bill of 
Complaint, for Answere therevnto saie that it is true that 
this defend John Shakespeare did exhibite a Bill of Com- 
plaint into his Mat high Court of Chauncery against 
the Complaint in such sorte as by the said Bill of Com- 
plaint is sett forth; wherevnto the said Complaint an- 
swered in such sort as by the said Bill also appeareth, in 
w suite witnesses were examined, and these defend'* 
Edmond Fowler and Thomas Sadler being examined as 
witnesses did speake theire knowledges and did truely 
depose in such sort as by theire said deposicons may ap- 
peare. Wherevpon the said Cause comeinge to hearing, 
the said Court of Chauncery did decree the messuage 
landes and Tenem** then in question and in the Bill of 
Complaint menéoned, vnto this defend', John Shakespeare, 
as by the proceedinges of the said cause remayning of 
record in the said high Court of Chauncery, whereto 
these defend‘ for more certeyntie referre themselues, may 
appeare. And this defend John Shakespeare for himself 
further saith that the complain’* vnthrifty & badd 
courses, and his disobedience to his Father and mother, 
were the cause his said Father did dishenheritt him the 
said complain‘, and conveighed the said premisses to this 
defend* in such sorte as by the said Bill of Complaint 
is recited, and further this defend‘ saith, That aboute 
Twelve of the Clocke of the Feast day of the Annuncia- 
éon of our Lady w* was in the Thirteenth yeare of the 
Raigne of our Soueraigne Lord the King that now is of 
his Realme of England, this defend' did come into the 
Church porch of Rowington in the Bill of Complaint 
menéoned, and according to the provisoe conteyned in 
the surrender in the Bill specified, and in observance 
thereof did then and there tender the some of Fouretie 
shillinges to the vse of the Complain‘, but neither the 
complain‘ nor any for him were there to receaueit. And 
shortlie after for that this defend‘ heard it reported that 
the Complaint had threatned to cutt of an arme or a legg 
of this defend‘ [this defendant ] well knowing the mali- 
tious mynd of the said Complaint against him, this defend 
did therefore for that tyme depart, bat before this defendte 
departure he this defend‘ did in the said porch deliuer 
the said Fourety shillinges, to Thoms Shakespeare the 
defend, w' direction and authority to paie the said 
Fourety shillinges to the said complain', or to his vse ac- 
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| 
cordinge to the said Proviso if the said complaint or any 


other for him were there to receiue y*‘, and if neither the 
said Complaint nor any other for him were there, yet to 
stay in the said porch vntill the last instant of the howers 
in the said Bill of Complaint and surrender menéoned, 
and then and there to tender the said Fourety shillinges 
to the Complain*e* yse, and as this defend‘ thinketh, and 
as he hath already proved in the said high Court of 
Chancery, the said Thoms Shakespeare did tender the 
said Fourety shillinges accordingly, and that neither the 
complaint nor any for him were then & there ready to 
receiue yt. And this defend‘ Thoms Shakespeare for him- 
self saith, that he, according to the direction and autho- 
rity to him given as by the Answere of the said John 
Shakespeare is sett forth, was p'sent in y* church porch 
aforesd at the last instant of the howers before menéoned, 
& did then & there tender to the complain‘ use the s# 
Fourety shillinges, but neither y* complaint nor any for 
him were there ready to receiue {the same] w* said ten- 
der this deft did so make in the psence of Edmond Fowler 
& Thoms Sadler two other of y* deft. And these def 
Edmond Fowler & Thoms Sadler for themselues say y' 
they were p'sent in the Church porch afores# at the tyme 
before menéoned, & did see the s¢ defendt Thoiths Shake 
speare then and there tender the afores¢ some of Fourety 
shillinges to the complain‘ vse, but neither the complaint 
nor any for him were there ready to receiue y*. And as 
to all & eu'y the piuries, subornacons of periury, falsities 
corruptiones, false corrupt and vnlawful deposicons & 
other the offences & misdemeanors in the said Bill of 
Complaint menéoned, these defend’** and every of them 
say that they & eu’y or any of them is of them or any 
of them not guilty in such sort manner and forme as the 
same are in the said Bill of Complaint sett forth, w™out 
that that any other matter cause or thing in the said Bill 
of Complaint conteyned materiall or effectuall in the law 
to be answered vnto by these defend'** & herein by thes 
defend’ not sufficiently answered confessed & avoided 
trauersed or denyed is true, all we” matters these defend™ 
and every of them is & are ready to averre & proue as 
this honourable Court shall award, and humbly pray to 
be dismissed hence wt" theire reasonable costes and charges 
on theire behalfes wrongfully susteyned. 
“Ric. Westox.” 


WOLFE, LORD VISCOUNT 
KILWARDEN. 


As a fair specimen of the inaccurate writing 
which we frequently meet with in the current 
literature of the day, I select the following short 
paragraph from Sir Cusack P. Roney’s How to 
Spend a Month in Ireland, p. 49, London, 1861 :— 

“Tn this street, also [Thomas Street, Dublin], Lord 
Kilwarden was dragged from his carriage by a mob, in- 
furiated by the execution of Robert Emmett (whose 
memory has been preserved in more than one of Moore's 
beautiful lyrics), and was rescued with difficulty, and 
only after his nephew [the Rev. Mr. Wolfe] had been 
brutally murdered.” 

These words would lead us to suppose that 
Robert Emmet (not Emmett) had suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law; and that while Lord 
Kilwarden’s nephew was murdered, as was the 
case, his lordship’s life was saved with difficulty 
from the fury of his assailants. But what were 
the facts? A very few words will suffice to prove 
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that there is no little inaccuracy on the part of 
Sir C. P. Roney. 

The attack on “the great and good” Lord 
Kilwarden (as Lord Avonmore justly styled him 
in his address to the grand juries of the county 
and city of Dublin) took place on July 23, 1803, 
as is mentioned, for example, in Maxwell’s His- 
tory of the Trish Rebellion, p. 409; but the sentence 
of death passed on Emmet was not carried into 
execution until the 20th of the following Sep- 
tember, his trial having been held only the day 
before. Therefore most certainly it was not the 
case, that the mob had been “infuriated by the 
execution of Robert Emmett.” 

Of the attack on Lord Kilwarden, with whom 
his daughter and nephew were at the time, Dr. 
R. R. Madden has ee full particulars in the 
third volume of his United Irishmen ; their Lives 
ad Times, London, 1860. To his work I refer 
those who may wish to have more information 
upon the subject than I would ask space for in 
“N. & Q.”; and I shall merely state, that 
Mr. Wolfe was murdered on the spot; that Miss 
Wolfe had a wonderful escape; and that Lord 


Kilwarden, having been mortally wounded, “lived | 


for about an hour after he had been carried to 
the watch-house” in an adjoining street — not 
exactly, I think, what is to be inferred from Sir 
C. P. Roney’s statement. In Maxwell's History, 


there is a striking illustration of ‘‘ The Murder of | 


Lord Kilwarden,” by George Cruikshank. 


I have in my possession the duplicate of Lord | 


Kilwarden’s will, dated December 25, 1800; and 
also a codicil, in his lordship’s handwriting, dated 
July 31, 1802. From the latter, which is a highly 


interesting document, and one that does honour 


to the writer, I gladly make an extract : — 


“Whereas my beloved daughter Elizabeth Wolfe hath | 


been long afflicted by a cruel disease, from which there 
isno reasonable ground to hope she will recover, and it 
therefore becomes necessary, upon a due consideration of 
my affairs, to make a different provision for my said 
daughter Elizabeth from that which I make for her 
sister [Marianne], I therefore, with grief of heart (for 
never did father love a daughter more dearly, nor ever 


did or can a daughter better merit a father’s love), revoke 


the legacy of six thousand pounds by my said will given 

' =a: ‘7 — 2 o 
to my said daughter Elizabeth ; and I give the sum of 
six thousand pounds to the said William [ afterwards 
Lord] Downes and Robert French, their executors, ad- 
ministrators, and assigns, upon trust,” &c. 


Dr. Madden furnishes the following notice of 
Miss Wolfe’s death, and with it I conclude : — 


_ ‘Miss Elizabeth Wolfe, youngest daughter of Lord 
Kilwarden, who was in the carriage with her father when 


he was massacred in July, 1803, died at Clifton, near | 


Bristol, in May, 1806.” 
ABHBA. 


| 
A FEW MORE NOTES ON HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 


Thanks to the kindness of a gentleman to whom 
I took the liberty of addressing some inquiries 
a few weeks since, I have just been put in pos- 
session of the following documents, which show 
us what were the steps taken by the religious 
body of which Hannah Lightfoot was a mem- 
ber, on discovering that she had transgressed the 
rules of the society in being married by a priest. 
It is, as will be seen, a series of extracts from the 
Proceedings of the Society’s Meetings for West- 
minster. 

“ Fourth Quarter.—At a Quarterly Meeting for West- 
minster, held at the Savoy, the Ist of Ist mo., 1755. 

This meeting being informed that it is currently re- 
ported that Hannah Lightfoot is married by the Priest, 
and since absconded from her husband, on which this 
meeting appoints Mich]. Morton, Jms. Marshman, and 
Mary Keene, to visit her thereon and make report. 


_ At a Monthly Meeting for Westminster, held at the 
Savoy, 5th of 2nd mo., 1755. 

Michl. Morton, James Marshman, and Mary Keene 
continued to visit Hannah Lightfoot and make report. 


M.M. 5th, 3rd mo., 1755. 

Minute in same words. 

First Quarter —Q. M. 2nd, 4th mo., 1755. 

James Marshman continued to speak to Hannah Light- 
foot. 

M. M. 7th, 5th mo., 1755. 

The friends appointed to speak with Hannah Lightfoot 
continued, 

M.M, 4th, 6th mo., 1755. 

Present (9 names), which not making a sufficient num- 
ber, could not proceed on business. 


Second Quarter.—Q. M, 2nd of 7th mo., 1755. 

Minute as in 5 mo. 

M.M. 6th, 8th mo., 1755. 

Similar minute. 

M.M. 3rd, 9th mo., 1755. 

The friends appointed to visit Hannah Lightfoot re- 
port they have made inquiry concerning her, were in- 
formed by her mother that she was married by a priest, 
but was not fully satisfied she was absented from her 
husband. 

The friends before appointed continued to visit her. 


Third Quarter.— Q. M. Ist of 10th mo,, 1755. 

The friends appointed to visit Hannah Lightfoot con- 
tinued. 

M.M. 5th of 11th mo., 1755. 


Same as 10th month, 
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M.M. 3rd of 12th mo., 1755. 

The friends appointed to visit Hannah Lightfoot con- 
tinued, and are desired to acquaint her that this meeting 
intends to give forth a testimony of denial against her. 


Fourth Quarter for 1755.—Q. M. 7th, Ist mo., 1756. 


The friends appointed to visit Hannah Lightfoot re- | 


port they have made inquiry after her, and cannot hear 
where she can be spoke with, or where she is, on which 
this meeting appoints said friends, with Wm. Donne and 
Nathl. Might, to prepare a testimony of denial against 
Hannah Lightfoot for marrying by a priest, against the 
known rales of the society, to be brought to our next 
mo. meeting. 


M.M. 4th of 2nd month, 1756. 
The friends appointed to prepare a testimony of denial 
against Hannah Lightfoot continued. 


Srd of 3rd mo., 1756. 


M. M. 


A testimony of denial against Hannah Lightfoot was | 


brought in pursuant to the direction of last meeting, 
which was read and approved, and is as follows, viz. : — 


‘ Whereas Hannah Lightfoot, a person educated under 
our profession, and who for several years past resided 
within the compass of this meeting, did then enter into a 
state of marriage by the priest with one not of our society, 
which is directly repugnant to the good rules and orders 
well known to be established amongst us, on which this 
meeting appointed friends to visit her, who several times 
endeavoured to find where she was, in order to speak 
with her, but to no purpose, nor could they obtain any 
intelligence where she is: We therefore being desirous 
(as much as in us lies) to clear the truth which we pro- 
fess, and ourselves from any aspersions which through 
the misconduct of the said Hannah Lightfoot may be cast 
upon friends, do hereby testify against such her pro- 


ceedings as aforesaid, and disown her for the same, as one | 


with whom we can have no fellowship until, from a peni- 
tent mind and true contrition of heart, she shall be in- 
duced to signify her unfeigned sorrow for her offence, 
and that this may be her case is what we truly desire.’ 

Nathl. Might or James Marshman is desired to carry 
a copy hereof to the next 6 weeks’ meeting. 

First Quarter. —Q. M. 7th of 4th mo., 1756. 

Nathl. Might reports he delivered a testimony of denial 
against Hannah Lightfoot to The Six Weeks’ Meeting.” 


I need scarcely point out to the reader that, in- 
teresting as the extracts are, there is nothing in 
them in the slightest degree to contradict the 
opinion which i originally expressed and still 


maintain that, as far as George III. is concerned, | 


“the story of Hannah Lightfoot is a fiction, and 
nothing but a fiction, from beginning to end.” 


Would I had been enabled to lay before the | 


readers a still more interesting paper, the exist- 
ence of which I have only recently ascertained. 


About a fortnight since I was informed, upon | 


authority which could not be doubted, that if the 
trial Ryves v. The Queen had not broken down so 
signally, a gentleman of high position in the City, 
whose name it is not necessary to state, would 


| companion. 


have been called for the Crown, and would haye 
roduced a certificate of the birth of Hen 
Wheeler, witnessed by Hannah Lightfoot. This 
I presume to be the fourth document referred to 
by Mr. Jesse in his communication to The Athe- 
neum, and described by him as “the parchment 
‘ birthnote’ of Hannah Lightfoot’s first cousin 
Henry Wheeler.” But the same gentleman was 
also to have produced a letter from Hannah 
Lightfoot to her aunt, showing that she had been 
secretly married without the consent of her rela- 
tions, but which letter contains nothing on the 
face of it to show that the marriage was to a 


| person much superior in rank to herself. 


I am sorry to say I have not been able to get a 
sight of this very interesting paper; but as it 
would appear to be in the same custody with the 
fourth document referred to by Mr. Jesse, I pre- 
sume that when that gentleman inspected the 
one he did not overlook its far more interesting 
If he has seen it, it is a pity that he 
has not thought it right to tell us its date and 
something about its contents. 

Wriu1M J. THoms. 


SwEaT LIKE A Brock: Cuckoo Sprrtie.—On 
the tips of hedges, flowers, grass, &c. there ap- 
pears in summer a white froth. In some parts, 
and especially in Ireland, this is called “ cuckoo 
spittle,’ and in other places “brock sweat,” 
originating the saying which will be met with in 
inland counties, *‘To sweat like a brock.” This 
“brock” is a small green insect like a grain of 
wheat, and in the warm weather throws out the 
froth above mentioned. Liom. F. 


“Tae Rose or Dawn.”—In Tennyson’s Vision 
of Sin, the line — 

“ God made himself an awful rose of dawn,”— 
occurs twice. The simile always appeared to me 
far-fetched ; and I remember seeing somewhere that 
it comes originally from the Persian, and is to be 
found in Hafiz. 

In Tannhduser (a2 poem published a few years 
back), there is the same simile, copied I suppose 
from Tennyson : — 

* That mellowing morn blown open like a rose.” 

Keats, however, in his Hyperion (book i.), uses 
the same rose-simile, applying it curiously not to 


| dawn, but to sunset : — 


* And like a rose in vermeil tint and shape, 
In fragrance soft, and coolness to the eye, 
That inlet to severe magnificence 
Stood full blown, for the god to enter in.” 
Joun Appts, JUN. 


Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


TRADITION About TAMERLANE.—M. Semenoff, 
the Russian geographer, who in 1857 visited Lake 
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Issykkul, in Central Asia, on his way from thence | completeness of the embodiment quickly impressed the 


to the Thian Shan range, crossed a marshy plateau 
5500 feet above the sea level, called the Santasch, 
where he found a curious mound of stones ; which, 


| ordinary 


according to a tradition of the mountain Khir- | 


gese, was raised by the soldiers of Tamerlane. 


On his march from Samarcand to the valley of 


the Ili (4.p. 1400), that Tartar Khan, wishing to 
count his numerous host, ordered each man to 
throw a stone on this spot. Returning from his 
expedition, he again crossed the Santasch; and 
desiring to know the number of troops he had 
lost, ordered his men as they passed to take each 
a stone from the mound, which, thus reduced to 
its present size, gave the number of warriors that 


had fallen in the campaign, and formed at the same | 


time their monument. Descendants of Tamer- 
lane’s troops exist at Kuldja, the capital of the 
Chinese western frontier province of Ili: these 
Dzungani, as they are called, 
race, who, while retaining their own faith, have 
adopted the customs and language of the Chinese, 
but many of whom still speak the Tartar lan- 
guage. I have made this note 
recent Report on the Tea Trade of Russia, 
Mr. J. Savile Lumley, Secretary of Embassy 
at St. Petersburg—a most ably written docu- 
ment, and which contains much interesting in- 


are a Mahometan | 


on perusing a | 
by | 


formation that is new concerning the little known | 


countries of Central Asia, Amooria, &c. (See 


“Reports by Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Em- 


bassy and Legation on the Manufactures and 
Commerce of the Countries in which they reside,” 
No. 7, 1867.) Puiuir 8. Kine. 


“My Morner’s Grave,” sy THE Rev. J. 


Movtrrir.—In this poem, originally inserted in | 


The Etonian, I find the passage — 
a . That unstartled sleep 
The Bek ing eye hath never known.” 


Twelve years before The Etonian was published, 


Mr. John Ambrose Williams, the original pro- 


prietor and founder of the Durham Chronicle, 
published his Metrical Essays. In an “ Elegy on 
a lonely Grave,” first verse, we read — 
“Ah! who beneath this scanty heap 
Of earth, with moss and weeds o’ergrown, 
Is laid in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never known,” 
The lines (in italics) are often quoted with 
Moultrie attached; but surely Mr. Williams is 
their real author. . J. H. Dixon. 


“Lorp Dunpreary.” — The following is an 
extract from a theatrics cal critique in The Daily 
Telegraph, July 2, on Mr. Sothern’s impe enone 
tion of “ Lord Dundreary ”; and the facts which 
it gives seem to be worthy of preservation in 
these columns : — 

“ Originally introduced to the metropolis on the 11th 
of November, 1861, the singular humour and artistic 


| margent ; 


public, and so permanent was the effect, that Lord Dun- 
ioe sary remained on the Haymarket boards for the extra- 
term of 496 nights, thus securing for ‘Our 
American Cousin’ the longest run recorded in theatrical 
history. When it is recollected, in connection with this 
circumstance, that Mr. Sothern had previously given 800 
representations of the same character in America, we 
arrive at a fact which, merely regarded as a curiosity of 
computation, is wholly without a parallel in Thespian 
annals. Qn these very practical grounds, accepting the 
result as a simple arithmetical deduction, it is plainly to 
be perceived that Mr. Sothern has accomplished a feat 
which had no precedent, and which it is probable will 
be long remembered as a solitary instance of histrionic 
longevity.” ; 
CuTHBERT BEDE. 


InpEX: Marern.—Readers of “ N. & Q.” know 
the value of both. For the use of the next col- 
lector of “‘ Curiosities of Literature,” I notice the 
following : 

l. History of Kingston-upon-Hull, by J. 
Sheahan. 1864. In the index (contained 
pp. 689—704), I find “Index to this volume, 
689.” How considerate ! 

Reflexions upon Ridicule; or, What it is that 
makes a Man ridiculous. 8vo. London, 1706. 
On p. 365, the use of thee and thou is declared to 
be “extreme finical.” Certainly a foreigner must 
have compiled the index, for there it is recorded : 
“Thee and coffee, the use of it very finical, 365.” 
What would Dr. Johnson have said to this ? 

Margins.—In a title-deed dated 1750, it is 
in another, 1758, relating to the same 
property and prepared by the same person, margin. 
Was this the period of the change, or were the 
words used at that time indifferently? W.C.B. 


J. 


Queries, 


DRYDEN’S MORECRAFT: “CUNNING” 
“ CUTTING ”? 


OR 


Who and what was Morecraft, referred to in 
Dryden’s Prologue to the Marriage a la Mode? 
He is called “ cutting Morecraft”’ in all the mo- 
dern editions, and it is so printed in the 4to edi- 
tion of the play of 1691, the earliest I have seen. 
But in a copy of the Prologue printed in Covent 
Garden Drollery, 1672, it is “ cunning More cra,” 
which seems unobje ctionable, and is more easily 
understood. The copy in the Covent Garden 
Drollery has several variations from the Prologue 
as since printed, some of which are improvements ; 
but it has also some obvious errata. The play 
was produced during the Dutch war of 1672, and 
the Prologue describes the theatres as deserted. 
The lines are here printed as in Covent Garden 
Drollery, the variations of Scott and Bell’s edi- 
tions, which follow the 4to of 1691, being inter- 


lined : — 
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f come, 

(roam, 

They can take up with pleasures nearer home, 

r ee a4 fand } 

And see gay shows ) with § 

j we presume } they seldom come to hear ; 

{ ‘tis presumed § - 

But they have now ta’en up a glorious trade, 
{cutting ? Mi { struts } 

And (cunning § uM (strut § 

Phere st all our hope, for we shall show to-day 

Here’s § ) 

A masking ball to recommend our play.” 

Strut may be a misprint; but it is quite as 
likely that it should be “ cunning Morecraft’s strut 
uerade.”” Now, who and what was More- 
craft ? Mr. Robert Bell says, “a fashionable hair- 
dresser.” Scott says that it is a reference to 
Morecraft, an usurer, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play of The Scornful Lady, who “turns a cutter, 
a buck.” It is certain]; More- 


“ Our city friends so far will hardly 
gaudy scenes elsewhere, 
For 


recraft in masquerade, 


in mas 


or, a8 We now say, 
craft, an usurer, whom 
translation of the second Epode of Horace : — 

“Thus Morecraft said within himself : 

Resolved to leave the wicked town 
And live retired upon his own, 
He called his money in : 
But the prevailing love of pelf 
Soon split him on the former shelf,— 
He put it out again.” 

Oldham’s Morecraft would seem also to be an 
usurer. Mr. R. Bell, who edited Oldham also, 
again calls him there “a fashionable hairdresser” 
“ Let thriving Morecraft choose his dwelling there, 

Rich with the spoils of some young spendthrift heir.” 

Imitation of third Satire of Juvenal. 

Now, should it be cunning or cutting Morecraft ? 
And is there any authority for Bell’s statement 
that he was a fashionable hairdresser ? 

The Covent Garden Drollery copy of the Pro- 
logue to Marriage a la Mode has two lines which 
do not appear in the other editions. After the 
sixth line come — 

“ Those that durst fight are gone to get renown, 

And those that durst not, blush to stand in town.” 

And lines 4 and 5 which stand in the modern 
editions — 

“ Fop-corner now is free from civil war, 

White-wig and vizard make no longer jar” — 
appear in the Covent Garden Drollery, line 4 the 
same, but line 5 — 

“ While wig and vizard masks no longer jar.” 
Vizard-mask would be a decided improvement; 
while may be a misprint for white. CH. 


ron Fragments. —Can any reader 
tell me if there is, or was, any 


BuryIneG 
of “N & Q.” 


superstitious belief connected with the practice of | 


burying fragments of iron under door stones? In 
making some recent alterations at this place, it 
became necessary to lower the earth on the out- 


Dryden introduces in his | 


| ‘ 
| ment of the seventeenth century. 





side of the wall of a part of the house that had 
been used as a kitchen since 1757. At about six- 
teen inches below the surface of the ground, we 
“ame upon a pavement, which had no doubt been 
a part of the medieval building. Of this pave- 
ment some of the stones had been removed, and a 
great quantity of iron—such as fork heads, broken 
scythes, bars, axes, and bits of chain—buried in 
their room. These things were all deposited in 
once place, just outside a doorway which was 
made in 1757. There were far too many of them, 
and they were arranged too neatly to have come 
together by chance. EDWARD PEACOCK, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


LICHARD DE CHOLMONDELEY. — Ormerod, vol. 
iii, p. 189, says that David Crewe of Pulcroft 
(3 Henry IV.) married Ellen, daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard de Cholmondeley, and had 
issue Thomas, father of David, &c. I do not find 
this Richard in the Cholmondeley pedigree. W ‘ho 


was he ? H. 8. G. 


Cran Tartans.— What is the earliest example 
of these in existence? I donot inquire for written 
descriptions, as I am pretty well up in these, but 
for actual preserved specimens the date of which 
can be proved to be earlier than the commence- 
Neither do I 
care for examples of plaids with more or fewer 
stripes at the ends of various colours. What I 
want to obtain is a description of any piece of 
tartan which can be shown by trustworthy evi- 
dence to have existed before the year 1600, and 
in regard to which there is any evidence that 
w'.at is called the general set indicates a particu- 
las clan or sept. Groree VERE IRVING. 


Courts 0F QUEEN’s BeNcH AND ExcHEQUER.— 

‘The Chief Justice of this Court is always appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when that office becomes 
vacant by death or unexpected resignation.” 

Beatson’s Political Index says this, speaking of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. Is this a fact now- 
a-days, or when was such a rule abolished? The 
same authority tells me, with regard to the Court 
of Exchequer, that — 

“ When at any time the Barons are of different opinions 
concerning the decision of any cause, they call to their 
assistance the Chancellor of the E xchequer, who decides 
in favour of one of the parties by his casting vote.” 

How long is it since this was a fact ? 

R. C. L. 


Don1zettI AND Betirx1. — Do portraits of the 
Italian composers Donizetti and Bellini exist; 
and if so, where can I see them ? 

JONATHAN BovcHikEr. 


FREDERICK, Prince oF WaLEs.—In common, 
I believe, with a large body of your readers, I 
have been surprised and interested by Mr. Sandys’ 
curious note on Hals’s Cornwall and Hals’s anti- 
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cipation of what Walpole supposed to be a Jacobite 
epitaph upon Frederick, Prince of Wales — 
“ Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead,” &c. 


Isany other version or application of these lines 


known ? 

Walpole, in describing the character of this 
prince, says, “ his chief passion was women,” and 
furnishes some illustrations of this. Can any of 
your readers say whether he left any natural 
children ; and, if so, where any notices of them 
are to be looked for ? F. P. 


Hayerne in THE Bett-rorrs.—In looking 
over some old family letters, written upwards of 
a century ago, I came upon the following odd 
phrase in one of them. The writer, in speaking 
of his intended marriage, says—“ So what so long 


has been hanging in the bell-ropes will at last be | 
brought to a happy period.” 1 do not remember | 


to have ever met with this expression elsewhere. 
Has any reader of “N. & Q.” ever heard it, and 
was it in use during the last century ? 

JONATHAN BovucureEr. 


Mrs. LAWRENCE, OF WAVERTREE Hatt, Liver- 
poot. — This lady, a sister of the late General Sir 
Charles D’Aguilar, was an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Hemans, and well known in the literary circles of 
Liverpool forty years ago. She was herself au- 
thor of several literary works, both original and 
translated—viz. 1. Goetz von Berlichingen, a drama 
translated from Goethe, 1799. 2. 8S. Gessner’s 


| Paxton, Esq., sheriff of Coventry ? * 


Works, in three vols. translated from the German, | 


1802, published anonymously. 3. Last Autumn 
at a favourite Residence, §c. containing miscel- 


laneous poems, 1829; a second edition in 1836 | 


contains recollections of Mrs. Hemans, &c. &c. 
4. Cameos, 1833, Liverpool; second edition, 1849. 

The object of my present inquiry is to ascertain 
whether Mrs. Lawrence is the author of a little 
anonymous volume containing Sau/, a tragedy, 


translated from Alfieri, and Jephtha’s Daughter, a | 


drama, 1821, by a Lady. The profits for the benefit 
of the Bible Society. This little book was printed 
by McReery, of Liverpool, and published by 
Cadell, London, the printer and publisher of the 
translation of Gessner named above. Am I right 


in supposing the anonymous volume of 1821 was | 


by the translator of Gessner's works published in 


1802 


Mrs. Lawrence died about the year 1858. Can 


any ~_ 1 correspondent give the exact date ? 
I think Mrs. Lawrence had a son who was a 
clergyman in the Church of England, but I do not 


know whether any of her family are still resident 


in Liverpool. R. I. 
Francis Meres.—Francis Meres, author of the 

Wit's Treasury, 1598, was made rector of Wing 

in Rutlandshire in 1602. He died in 1646, Is 





there any evidence extant as to how he obtained 
this rectoryship, through whose interest, &c.; and 
if not, what is the most likely place or book in 
which to search for information ? 
Henry FLower. 
5, Carlton Terrace, 

Lower Park Road, Peckham 

Norpen’s “Survey or Kirton rn Linpsgy.”— 
I am extremely anxious to consult, for an anti- 
quarian purpose, John Norden’s Survey of the 
Manor and Soke of Kirton in Lindsey, co. Lincoln. 
It was taken in or about the year 1616. This 
great manor was, until very recent days, a part of 
the possessions of the Duchy of Cornwall. I am 
however informed, that this survey is not to be 
found among the records of the duchy. An ab- 
stract of it is preserved among the Moore MSS. in 
the Public Library at Cambridge. I think it is 
not probable that the original document has 
mee If it exists in any of our public offices, 
or in private hands, I shall be very much obliged 
to anyone who will direct my attention to it. 

CoRNUB. 


Paxton Famity.—In what year was a —— 
Where can 
an account of his family be found ? and what were 
the names of his children, one of whom married 
the Rey. George Hughes, one of the ejected min- 
isters? She died at Exeter during the civil war. 
Is any stone or memorial to her memory extant; 
if so, in what church ? GEORGE PRIDEAUX. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED — 
“ Each soldier his sabre from him cast, 
And bounding hand in hand, man linked to man, 
Yelling their uncouth dirge, long danced the kirtled 
clan,” 
“ With gentle hand and soothing tongue, 
She bore the leech’s part ; 
And while she o’er his death-bed hung, 
She paid him with her heart.” 
“ Now welcome, lady, exclaimed the youth, 
This castle is thine, and these dark woods all.” 
JoNATHAN BovucHIER. 
REFERENCES WANTED.— 
St. Bernard. 
“ Dicitur certe vulgari proverbio : 
et canem meum. 
Inter seculares nuge nuge sunt; 
blasphemiz.” 


Qui me amat, amat 
in ore Sacerdotis 


St. Augustin. 
“ Multi adorantur in ara qui cremantur in igne. 
Anima magis est ubi amat quam ubi animat. 
Libera me ab homine malo, a meipso. 
Misericordia Domini inter pontem et fontem. 
Aliquem fortune filium reverentissime colere ac vene- 
rari. 
Qui laborat orat.” 











[* The name of Paxton does not occur in two lists of 
the sheriffs of Coventry we have consulted. In 1622-3 
John Patston was sheriff.—Ep., 
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Gregory Agrigent. 
Non mihi sapit qui sermone, sed qui factis sapit.” 
St. Ambrose. 
“ Nulla wtas ad perdiscendum est.” 
St. Cyprian. 


Ad unum humanum 


mempbra.” 


corpus supplic ia 


Boethius. 
“ Da pater augustam menti conscendere sedem ; 
Da fontem lustrare boni.” 
Macrobius. 
“ Bonw leges malis ex moribus procreantur.” 


Celsus. 


“ Succurrendum parti maxime laboranti.” 


M. W. 


Can any one supply me with the remainder of 
a passage beginning — 
“ Before thy sacred altar, Holy Truth, 
I bow in manhood as I knelt in youth.” 
ALFRED AINGER. 
“ Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower 
That bloomed in Paradise: the first that died. 
It is so frail and delicate a thing, 
That if it think upon itself it’s gone.” 
F, G. W. 
Suexer.—lI have a shekel of which I should be 
glad to know the probable age and value. It is 
apparently of somewhat the same type as that 


figured in Akermann’s Numismatic Illustrations of 


the New Testament, p.7. The inscriptions are the 


same, viz.,on the one side 5x7~” Spw, and on 
the reverse AWYIPA Dw, except that the 


letters are not quite so ancient in form. The cen- 
tral portions, however, are considerably different. 
The vase is not so distinctly a vase, but might 
pass for an altar, and has smoke ascending from it; 


while on the opposite side, instead of a stalk with 


three flowers merely, there is a branch, apparently | 


olive, with many twigs and leaves or flowers. 
The whole is in good preservation, and is about 
the size of a florin. GAMMA. 


Tue GENEALOGY OF THE Ussuer Fairy. —I 
have good reason to know that the genealogy of 
this family, as given by the late Sir William 
Betham, and printed in Dr. Elrington’s valuable 
Life of Archbishop Ussher (Dublin, 1848), is by 
no means accurate or complete; and also that 
your correspondent Mr. Lorrvs Torrennam has 
it in his power, and is well qualified, to correct 
what is wrong in the document, and to supply de- 
ficiencies. May I hope that he will favour the 
public with a proper genealogy of the family of 


one of the brightest ornaments of the Irish church ? | 


ABHBA, 


plura quam | 


Queries with Answers. 


| Gerorce Hatysvrton, Brsnor oF DunKELD,— 
| I am desirous of ascertaining the relationship of 
| the bishop to Professor Thomas Halyburton, of 
St. Andrews. The professor's father, George 
Halyburton, was of the family resident at Pitcur, 
co. Angus, and married Margaret Playfair, and 
| was minister of Aberdalgy, from which he was 
ejected in 1662 “ by his near kinsman the bishop,” 

| Your correspondent Marton made an inquiry 
in “ N. & Q.” (3" 8. i. 347) as to the family, but 
no precise information has yet been forthcoming. 
The Grove, Henley. Joun 8S. Bury, 

[ We have submitted this intricate point of family his 
tory to our valued correspondent Mr. Grorce Verr 
Invina, who has kindly forwarded the following obser- 
vations: 
“Tam afraid I can give you very little assistance as 

| this 
Haliburton, minister of the united parishes of Aberdalgie 
and Dupplin, is sometimes referred to as the clergyman 


query. The principal’s father, who was Georg 


of one and sometimes of the other. (See Wodrow, Dr 
Burns’s edit. 1840, vol. i. p, 328, and vol. ii. p. 333.) He 
remained in the parish, but lived in great privacy ina 
house provided for him by Mr. George Hay, of Balhousie, 
Aberdalgie and Dupplin. This must have been in th 
latter parish, as his son is said to have been born ther, 
From the last notice in Wodrow he appears, however, te 
have got into trouble again in 1676, 

“ He first went to Aberdalgie as assistant and success 
to a Mr. Playfair, whose daughter Margaret he married 
Their son, the principal, was born in Dec. 1674. I 
would be an important point to ascertain if the principal 
was the first son of the marriage, or if he had an elder 
brother, who however might have died in infancy —th 
custom in Scotland being to name the eldest son afte 
the paternal, and the second after the maternal grané- 
father. 

“It is a most remarkable and fact that in 
Wodrow’s list of ejected ministers George Haliburton is 
described as younger of Duplin. In the New Statistical 
Account of the united parishes, the following explanation 
is given: He was ‘ named junior to distinguish him from 


curious 


his cousin, minister of Perth, who, afterwards conforming, 
became Bishop of Dunkeld.’ 

“ Although cousins in Scotland is often used in a very 
extended sense, and although the two parishes are adjoit- 
ing, so that some distinction was necessary, I think that 
the adoption of the word younger indicates a very nem 
connection. 

“ Lady Cowpar’s letter about the bishop shows he was 
cousin also of the Piteurs; but in those cases of interce® 
sion the so-called relationship is often more distant than 
the expression would now import. 

“The bishop's son was served heir to him in extensive 
| properties in the counties of Forfar, Kincardine, aa 
Perth. (Jnquis. Spec., Nos. 423, 509, and 749 respectively.) 

As neither a Scotch bishop nor clergyman had large 
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have purchased these with his savings. They must, 
therefore, either have been conveyed to him by his father, 
or purchased with money derived from him. 

“From experience I know that our parish registers in 
Scotland are worth little till after the Revolution, having 
been kept on loose sheets; indeed, the presbytery records 
are full of injunctions to the Book Sessions to get bound 
books —Grorce VERE Irvine.” ]} 

First SappatH Scnoot ry Eneianp.—I have 
seen it recently recorded that the first Sabbath 
schoolin Great Britain was formed by Mr. Robert 
Raikes in Gloucester in 1781: — 

“As Robert Raikes walked out one day, 

To see if children were at play, 
Some boys were seen on Sabbath day 
A playing, playing—ah me, 

Then away, away.” 

The Golden Shower, p. 104. 
is known of Mr. Raikes, and if 
was the first to establish Sab- 
ws: We 


May I ask what 
it is true that he 
bath schools in England ? 

Malta. 

[Robert Raikes was born in 1735, and succeeded his 
father as a printer and editor of the Gloucester Journal. 
He received a liberal education, and prospered in trade. 
He formed a plan of bestowing upon the prisoners in 
gaols moral and religious instruction, and regular em- 
ployment ; but his greatest recommendation is, in con- 
junction with the late Rev. Thomas Stock, the institution 
of Sunday schools in 1781. He died at Gloucester, 
April 5, 1811, aged seventy-five years. Most recent 
biographical dictionaries him, 
Consult also the European Magazine, xiv. 315 (with por- 
trait); xv. 350°; Gentleman's Magazine, vol. ci. (pt. ii.), 
pp- 182, 294, 391, and Joseph Ivimey’s Memoir of William 
Foz, 18mo, 1831, | 

_Vuteate Bratz, 1491.—I have a copy of the 
Vulgate Bible, about the rarity and value of 
which I shall be glad if you or any of your cor- 
respondents can give me any information. It has 
no title-page, but seems in other respects quite 
complete and in good order, with old wooden 
boards. At the end of the Book of Revelation 
there is the following colophon (I do not give 
the contractions) :— — 
ao Impensis attamen et singulari cura spectabilis viri 
Nicolai Keslers civis Basiliensis Anno Legis Nove Mil- 
lesimo _quadringentesimo Nonagesimo primo. Nona 
Januarii.” 

The first letter of each chapter is coloured. 

GAMMA. 

[This is the second edition of the Biblia Sacra Latina, 
printed at Basil by Nic. Kesler. ‘The first edition ap- 
peared in 1487, and is described in Bibliotheca Sussexriana, 
vol. i, part ii. p. 338; and some account of the second edi- 
tion is given by Panzer, Annales Typographic i, i. 169, as 
well as by Masch, pt. ii. vol. iii. p. 134. Both editions 
are extremely rare. ] 


give some account of 


es at that time (nor indeed any time after the Refor- 
mation), it is almost impossible to conceive that he could | 


Replies. 


SOLOMON AND THE GENII. 
(3" 8. xif. 46.) 

The stories of the pre-Adamite Jins, Peris, Divs, 
and Tacwins have come down to us through 
Jewish traditions. (Sale, Prelim. Dis. iv.) But 
the Koran and its commentators have something 
to say on the subject of Solomon and the Jins 
(Genii) or devils (ch. ii. p. 18; xxi. p. 270; xxvii. 
p. 310, Sale). In Surat, xxxviii. (p. 374, Sale), 
Allah says : — 

“We also tempted Solomon and placed on his throne 
a devil in human form.”. . .“ We made the wind subject 
to him ; it ran gently at his command, withersoever we 
directed. And we also put the devils under him and 
among them, such as were every way skilled in building, 
and in diving for pearls, &c.” 

The Talmudists have the following fable of 
Asif and Sakhar. (See Sale’s note to the above 
quotation.) 

Solomon having taken Sidon, and slain the 
king of that city, brought away his daughter 
Jerada, who became his favourite; and because 
she ceased not to lament her father’s loss, he 
ordered the devils to make an image of him for 
her consolation; which being done, and placed in 
her chamber, she and her maids worshipped it 
morning and evening, according to their custom. 
At length Solomon, being informed of this idolatry, 
which was practised under his roof, by his vizir 
Asif, he broke the image, and having chastised 
the woman, went out into the desert, where he 
wept and made supplications to God, who did not 
think fit, however, to let his negligence pass with- 
out some correction. It was Solomon’s custom, 
while} he eased or washed himself, to entrust his 
signet, on which his kingdom depended, with a 
concubine of his named Amina. One day, there- 
fore, when she had the ring in her custody, a 
devil named Sakhar came to her in the shape of 
Solomon, and received the ring from her; by 
virtue of which he became possessed of the king- 
dom, and sat on the throne in the shape which 
he had borrowed, making what alterations in the 
law he pleased. Solomon, in the meantime, being 
changed in his outward appearance, and known to 
none of his subjects, was Sbliged to wander about 
and beg alms for his subsistence; till at length, 
after the space of forty days, which was the time 
the image had been worshipped in his house, the 
devil flew away, and threw the signet into the 
sea; the signet was immediately swallowed by a 
fish, which being taken and given to Solomon, he 
found the ring in its belly, and having by this 
means recovered the kingdom, took Sakhar, and 
tying a great stone to his neck, threw him into 
the lake Tiberias. (Talm. En Jacob, part ii, et 
Yalkut in Lib. Reg. p. 182; Al Beid. Jallal. 
Abu 'lfeda.) T. J. Buckron. 
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THE SONGS OF BIRDS. 
(34 8. xi. 380.) 

Besides the works of Kircher and Bechstein, 
referred to by the editor and correspondents, I may 
mention that a very interesting and entertaining 
book called The Music of Nature, by Mr. Gar- 
diner, appeared between thirty and forty years ago, 
in which this subject wastreated on. The author 
converted into musical notation almost all the 
sounds under the sun, ranging from the inflexions 
and modulation of Edmund Kean’s voice down to 
the bray of a donkey! If I recollect right, he 
also set to music the colours of the prism! No 
doubt his musical enthusiasm carried him great 
lengths. Nevertheless there is much that is 
noteworthy in the book. Having been myself 
musical from my very cradle, and having made 
long and frequent observations of the songs of 
birds, I have come to the decided conclusion that 
the natural songs of English birds (the only birds 
with which in a state of nature I am acquainted) 
are never capable of musical notation—are never, 
in fact, in tune with our musical scale. People 
* may be startled by such an assertion, which is, in 
other words, that all birds sing out of tune. But 
I think that any musical man with what is com- 
monly, but erroneously, called a good ear* for 
music, and also an ordinary amount of musical 
science, will, on trying the experiment, find that 
the intervals of birds’ notes do not correspond 
with ours, and that they never sing according to 
any key corresponding with ours. I have care- 
fully guarded my assertion by restricting it to 
natural song, and therefore it is hardly necessary 
to add that it does not relate to piping bullfinches, 
&c., which may be taught by their power of imita- 
tion to sing correctly in tune. My observations 
lead me to suppose that birds have not only great 
pleasure in singing, but some of them are endowed 
with not only a talent for imitation but also with a 
spirit of emulation. I have frequently listened 
for a length of time to a little robin imitating 
the cadences of a thrush in a neighbouring tree, 
repeating them with a fair degree of accuracy, 
and evidently straining its little throat (but in 
vain) to equal the superior power and richness of 
the larger bird. 

I have seen it remarked somewhere—very 
likely in that charming little book, White's 
Natural History of Selborne—that early in the 
season singing birds appear to be out of practice, 
and perform but mete but as the spring ad- 
vances, and they exercise their voices, they improve 
in quality and execution. This pe ty can 
confirm. I have heard a thrush (which I con- 

* The musical faculty is undoubtedly an intellectual 
one—not depending on the external organ. Many musi- 
eal geniuses, like Beethoven, have been stone deaf, and 
many unmusical people have the most acute hearing. 


sider the king of English feathered songsters) eyj. 
dently practising his song with great care, anj 
trying new cadences and variations, and very ip. 
teresting it was to listen to the performance. Thy 
lark may be said to have the greatest execution, 
but the quality of the thrush’s voice and its ex. 
ression I think rank it as a whole above th 
fark. The blackbird’s tone is good, but its 
is monotonous. It will repeat the same strajy 
without altering a note for a whole evening. Th 
robin is a sweet and accomplished songster, and, 
considering its size, has plenty of power. Indes 
the great distance to which birds with their tiny 
throats can send their sweet songs shows a co- 
struction of their organ as one of the most won 
derful of the numberless wonderful works of th 


Almighty. M. H.R 


DOCTOR WOLCOT. 
(3"4 S. xi. 450, 526; xii. 39.) 


In the English Encyclopedia (Biogr.) vol. i. 
. 781, I find it stated that, before leaving Eng. 

Find with Sir W. Trelawney for Jamaica, “ Wol- 
cott (sic) procured the degree of M.D. from th 
University of Aberdeen.” The same paragraph 
adds that, “ having his hopes of a lucrative pra- 
tice in Jamaica dispelled,” “Dr. Wolcott pr- 
ceeded to England, and was ordained by th 
Bishop of London.” 

If this account of the English Cyclopedial 
correct, it sets at rest Mr. Mackenzie W Atcorts 
doubt of Peter Pindar’s medical degree ; and al» 
invalidates the statement which E. 8S. D. hs 
quoted from the memoir prefixed to the worksd 
Peter Pindar in 4 vols. 12mo, 1809. Also, it leads 
me to conclude that Wolcot was spelt indiffer- 
ently with a single or a double ¢, although the 
latter shocks Mr. WALcotTt’s accuracy. 

In Rose’s Biographical Dictionary (vol. ti 
art. “ Wolcott”), it is stated that he graduated 
M.D. at Aberdeen, and further, that on his retum 
from Jamaica he took orders. 

In Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature 
(vol. ii. p. 78) it is stated distinctly that “ the 

sishop of London ordained the graceless neophyte, 
and Wolcot entered upon his sacred duties.” 

My own edition of the Doctor’s poems 4 
quarto of the date 1787. It has no preface ot 
introduction, nor can I hit upon any internal evi- 
dence bearing upon the question at issue. But 
this at least may be said, that there is a consensus 
of authority that the Doctor was an Aberdee 
M.D., and not a soi-disant doctor; also, that the 
error of spelling, if it be one, into which I fell 
in my first reply to a query, is one which such 
accurate men as Rose and C. Knight have shared 
with me. J. B. Davies. 


Moor Court, Kington. 
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In the Dictionary of Universal Biography, edited 
by John Francis Waller, Esq., there is an_ article 
on Wolcott (spelt with two ¢’s) by Mr. Francis 
Espinasse, in which it is stated that — 

« After a course of schooling in various places, diver- 
sified by a year's residence in Normandy, he removed to 
Fowey in Cornwall, where a kind uncle, a medical man, 
who had already defrayed the expenses of his education, 
adopted him as his heir, and brought him up to his own 
profession. . . . He was anxious to see the world, and at 
his request his uncle persuaded Sir W illiam lrelawney, 
appointed governor of Jamaica, to take W olcott with 
him. On his arrival in Jamaica he practised medicine, 
and—strange episode in the history of such a man—he 
actually went to England, and was ordained by the 
Bishop of London, that he might accept a cure of souls 
in Jamaica. The duties of his new charge were, of course, 
but indifferently performed, and after the death of the 
governor of Jamaica, Wolcott returned to England. .. . 
After various ineffectual attempts to obtain a medical 
practice in Cornw all, he removed to London.” 


In Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, vol. ii. p. 78, it is said that — 

“Wolcot’s (with one ¢ here) uncle, a respectable sur- 
geon and apothecary at Fowey, took the charge of his 
education. He was instructed in medicine, and ‘ walked 
the hospitals’ in London, after which he proceeded to 
Jamaica with Sir William Trelawney, governor of the 
island, who had engaged him as his medical attendant. 
...+ His time being only partly employed by his profes- 
sional avocations, he solicited and obtained from his 
patron the gift of a living in the church, which happened 
to be then vacant, The Bishop of London ordained the 
graceless neophyte, and Wolcot entered upon his sacred 
duties... . Bidding adieu to Jamaica and the church, 
Wolcot accompanied Lady Trelawney to England, and 
established himself as a physician at Truro.” 

Mr. Espinasse says that there is a copious 
memoir of Wolcot in the Annual Biography and 
Obituary for 1820. If E. 8. D. will refer to this, 
he will probably obtain the information he is 
seeking as to whether or no Peter Pindar really 
took orders. JoNATHAN BovcuH ter. 

5, Selwood Place, Brompton, S.W. 


I did not accuse Mr. Davres of being incor- 
rect to a “t,” but of misspelling Wolcot’s name 
as “Walcott,” thus confounding two families 
essentially distinct. As regard’s Wolcot’s quali- 
fications for a degree, the European Magazine says 
that he was “ appointed physician-general to the 
island of Jamaica,” but gives no hint of his place 
of graduation, and touching his amateur clerical 
function (to use the gentlest term for the act), 
the same authority adds : — 

“ This circumstance of his life honest Peter has always 
been unwilling to acknowledge, but as impartial bio- 
gtaphers we think it our duty to reveal it to our readers.” 
(1787, vol. xii. 92.) F 

Mr. Redding says : — 

“He completed his studies at Paris, and had quitted 
the paternal roof at an early age to reside with an uncle 
at Fowey. . . . there he was to be initiated in the art of 
manslaying secundum artem,” 


ee 9 
signed it.” 


but there is no notice again of any graduation. 
He also says that “ Wolcot had scarcely qualified 
for the office ” [a colonial living], “when he re- 
The Scots’ Magazne (iv. 192) and 
Mr. Cyrus Redding spell his name with one ¢; 
the European Magazine gives two ts. The one 
ascertained fact remains that Mr. Davres should 
have written Wolcot or Wolcott, not Walcott. 
Mackenziz E. C, Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Memoirs of persons written during their life- 
time are seldom of much value. Little confidence 
can, I think, be placed in the memoir prefixed to 
Peter Pindar’s works, 1809. The language of the 
extract given by E. S. D. shows clearly that Dr. 
Wolcot himself could not have sanctioned it. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly improbable that a 
member of the household of the Governor of 
Jamaica would have been permitted to act ina 
manner so irregular as stated in the memoir. 
The following passage from an article on Dr. 
Wolcot in the Penny Cyclopedia is very circum- 
stantial : — 

“ Before leaving England, Wolcot procured the degree 
of M.D. from the University of Aberdeen. . The 
Incumbent of a valuable living in the island being dan- 
gerously ill, the Governor suggested to his young friend 
that he might obtain preferment in the Church. Wolcot 
upon this hint proceeded to England, and was ordained 
by the Bishop of London ; but on his return the clergy- 
man whom he was to succeed had recovered, and he was 
obliged to remain contented with the curacy of Vere.” 


The authority for this article is stated to be 
the Annual Biography and Obituary for 1820. 
Dr. Wolcot was certainly not an estimable, but 
he was a remarkable man, and the gee which 


has been raised with regard to his ordination 
ought to be settled. The only way to do so 
authoritatively, is to examine the records of ordi- 
nations in the diocese of London. Perhaps some 
of your readers have access to them, and will do 


this. a. 3. ah 


The variations in statement with regard to 
“ Peter Pindar” in the notes of several of your 
correspondents, and their reference to different 
authorities for their different statements, may be 
settled by turning to the Annual Biography, 1819, 
in which periodical is a memoir, evidently drawn 
up by an intimate friend, after Wolcot’s decease. 
He was, as the Gentleman’s Magazine states, 
“ John Wolcot, M.D., painter and poet.” He 
obtained a doctor's degree (1767) at Aberdeen in 
Scotland, and in the same year went with Sir 
William Trelawney to Jamaica, and at his decease 
returned to Cornwall and practised as a physician. 
He never “took orders,” ¢. e. was not ordained by 
a bishop of the church in England, though he 
might have officiated clerically in Jamaica from 
the want of clergy in that island. In 1780 he 
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settled in London, and with Opie, afterwards a 
celebrated portrait-puinter, practised the pictorial 
art, abandoning physic, and turning his whole 
thoughts and attention to satirical odes, from 
which he acquired the sobriquet of “ Peter Pin- 
dar.’ “ Rev.” is a gratuitous title given him in 
the Catalogue of National Portraits at Kensington, 
1867. This is the simple history of “ Peter Pin- 
dar,’ which I can vouch for from my own know- 
ledge of Dr. Wolcot when he resided at Somers 
Town in the years 1817, 1818. My brother during 
those years was accustomed, after official hours in 
Downing Street, where he held a good appoint- 
ment, to spend his evenings with the Doctor, to 
cheer bim in his blindness. He heard from him- 
self his career in life, and therefore must be accu- 
rate as to its facts. His statement is that which 
I have briefly given to set your correspondents 
right where they differ. Not to take up your 
space, I shall only add one fact which has been 
omitted in your columns, viz., that the M.D. was 
not merely a satirical English poet, but a Latin 
scholar. I have somewhere among my literary 


papers an epigram in the style of Martial, an im- 
promptu of “ Peter Pindar” on my brother pre- 
senting him with a hare, /epus, which he repaid, 
then and there, with /epos, a witty pleasantry. 
QvuEEN’s GARDENS. 


CONSECRATION oF A CuURCH BY AN ARCH- 
pEAcoN (3 S. xii. 24.)— If it be a fact that 
Woodham-Walter church was consecrated by an 
archdeacon, the ceremony was a violation of the 
ancient canons which forbid any under the rank 
of a bishop to consecrate a church. Bingham 
(book viii. chap. ix. 3) says: — y 

“The office of consecration by some ancient canons 
is so specially reserved to the office of bishops, that pres- 
byters are not allowed to perform it. The first Council 
of Bracara, anno 563, makes it deprivation for any pres- 
byter to consecrate an altar or a church, and says the 
canons of old forbad it likewise.” 

H. P. D. 


Drawines (3 8. xii. 24.) — The best material 
“to lay down drawing-paper for water-colour 
drawings on another paper ” is a solution of dextrin, 
or, as it is sometimes called, British gum, which 
is made by the torrefaction of starch. It is this 
material which is employed to form the adhesive 
layer at the back of postage and receipt stamps. 
Ordinary paste made with wheat flour has always 
an acid reaction, and with but little damp under- 
goes decomposition, producing spots and discolor- 
ation of delicate pigments from which dextrin is 
free. Septimus Presse, Pa.D. 

Tue Knave or Crvuss (3" §S, xii. 24.)\—With 
regard to the knave of clubs as a card of ill-omen, 
like the nine of diamonds, it may be that some 
light can be thrown upon it by the verse of an 
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old Jacobite song, representing the Earl of Mar 
and the Duke of Argyle, who — 

“To a game at the cards for a kingdom would play ;’ 
and goes on to relate that Argyll found himself, 
by fair means — 

“To win quite unable, 

So he shifted the knave of clubs under the table.” 
And “ faith (as Ophelia says) I will make an end 
on’t ’— 

* Great Mar, in a passion, four shillings threw down, 

But it wanted another to make up the crown!” 

Brusney Hearn, 


“ Leo pvenat cum Dracong ” (3 8. xii. 45.)— 
This is in allusion to Apocalypse, v. 5—“ Behold 
the lion of the tribe of Juda, the root of David hath 
prevailed,” &c. The standard of the tribe of Juda 
was a lion: the prophetic blessing of Jacob to his 
son Juda was— “ Juda is a lion’s whelp: to the 
prey my son thou art gone up.” (Genesis xlix. 9.) 
Christ was of the tribe of Juda, and is compared 
to a lion, because he fought against the devil, 
death, and sin, and overcame by his sacred passion 
and death ; and as the devil is so often symbolised 
by a dragon, the lion fighting with the dragon 
was an appropriate emblem of Christ overcoming 
the devil. F. C. 

See Rev. v. 5 and xii. 7-9, with Cornelius i 
Lapide on these passages. This commentator 
gives nine reasons, more or less cogent, for Christ's 
being called a lion, and also shows why the devil 
is called “draco.” He refers to, and —— to 
endorse, the opinion that in the second passage 
‘¢ Michael ” is Christ. The motto sounds like a 
line from a hymn; the medieval hymns fre 
quently contain the same idea, which is no doubt 
founded on the many Scripture passages where 
Christ is represented as contending with Satan, 
either in his own person or in the persons of his 
“faithful soldiers and servants.” See also Psalm 
Ixxiv. 14, 15 (Vulg. lxxiii. 13, 14), and St. Augus 
tine thereon. I should be very much obliged if 
J.G. N. would kindly favour me with _ 
sions of seals bearing this device. 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 

Rev. Jonn Darwett (3 S. xi. 409, 529.)— 
This composer’s name is invariably spelt as above, 
whereas it ought to be Darwall. I have received 
the following particulars concerning him from 4 
friend who is connected with the family. The 
Rev. John Darwall was descended from an old 
Cheshire family ; his father, Randle Darwall, wa 
rector of Haughton, near Stafford, and died in 
1777. Mr. John Darwall was vicar of Walsall 
from 1769 to 1789, the date of his death. The 
gentleman of the same name, who was resident 2 
Birmingham in 1790, and whose name appeal 
among the subscribers to Dr. Miller’s Psalms af 
that date, was incumbent of Deritend, which is # 
district in that town, and was a son of Mr. Johs 
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Darwall, vicar of Walsall. I believe the original 
MS. of the music of the tune “ Darwall,” and 
which is said to differ from the version in circula- 
tion, is in the possession of the Rev. Leicester 
Darwall, incumbent of Criggin, near Shrewsbury. 
The musical talent which was made public by 
the hymn tune in question seems to have existed 
in the family for many generations, and is still 
extant in the present fepresentatives of it. Mr. 
Randle Darwall, the rector of Haughton, who 
was a jocose as wellas alearned and musical man, 
is reported to have rather risked passing his exa- 
mination for orders by answering an inquiry of 
the examining chaplain as to what else he could 
do, by replying that he could fiddle! 
W. 1. 8. Horton. 


Toms rn Barsapos (3° §, xii. 9, 58.) —An in- 
flux of water, considering the /Jocale of the tomb 
(or more correctly vault), would be as extraor- 
dinary a phenomenon as the one it has been put 
forward to account for. Sp. 


Monvment oF O Prers Snonres, at BRENT 
Petnam, co. Hertrorp (3* §. ix. 219, 400.) — 
I appear to have forgotten to make a communi- 
cation which I intended upon this subject, in 
order to refer to the Gentleman's Magazine for 
May, 1852, in which accurate representations were 
given of the monument in question, and of the 
coffin-lid. They were engraved from drawings 
by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher, F.S.A., author of 


Collections of Bedfordshire, and accompanied by 


some remarks from the present writer. 
also another engraving of the monument in the 
Antiquarian Itinerary for Sept. 1816. The design 


of the coffin-lid is remarkable; but nothing very | 


mysterious or wonderful, at least to the eye of a 
modern antiquary. An angel is conveying to 
heaven the soul of the deceased, which is repre- 
sented in the customary shape of a miniature 
naked man, raising his hands in the attitude of 
prayer, and his lower limbs concealed by the 
sheet in which he is carried. Surrounding this 
representation are the four winged beasts of the 
Revelations employed as symbols of the evan- 
gelists. In the centre of the stone is a four- 
leaved flower, or cross flory. And at the feet two 
other leaves of architectural foliage rise from the 
mouth of adragon. The tomb upon which this 
coffin-lid is placed is either another monument, or, 
if erected purposely to sustain it, was the work of 
the same fanciful person who wrote the inscriptions 
on the wall above, attributing the tomb and the 
carving to “O Prers Suonkes, who died Anno 
1086.” This idea was evidently a village legend 
adopted by the writer of the four Latin and six 
English lines already printed in “N. & Q.,” which 
are not older in style than the sixteenth or per- 
haps seventeenth century. There was a family of 


Shonk or Shonkes which owned land in the parish, 


There is | 
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and a manor still retains their name, as mentioned 
in the quotation from Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments given in the editorial note to the first com- 
munication above referred to; and it may further 
be remarked that Clutterbuck has noticed one 
Peter Shonke occurring as a witness to a deed 
dated Clavering in Essex in 21 Edw. III. The 
coffin-lid may be somewhat older than that date ; 
but possibly not. a. G.. Me 

“ Maeivus DE TINTINNABULIS ” (3° S. xii, 8.) — 
I send the following notes on some of the writers 
mentioned : — 

Fortunatianus.—Born in Africa, Bishop of Aqui- 
leia in the time of Constantine ; wrote plain com- 
mentaries on the Gospels, a.p. 300-336. But 
perhaps Venantius Fortunatus is meant. 

Hieronymus Squarzaficus Alexandrinus.— W rote 
a Life of Petrarch, printed with the poet’s works 
by Henry Petri, before a.p. 1574. 

Nicolaus Reusnerus.—Born at Loewenberg in 
Silesia, a.p. 1545; wrote a Sylvula Genealogica of 
the Bavarian and Palatine princes, together with 
Latin poems, 4to, Laugings, 1568; and, in con- 
cert with Georgius Sabinus, an account of the 
Cesars from C. Julius to Maximilian LI. of Aus- 
tria, 8vo, Leipsic, 1572; and many other works 
on Law, History, Philosophy, and Poetry. He 
was Professor of Classics for five years at Lauingen, 
then made Doctor of Laws in 1583, and became 
Professor of Law, first at Strasburg, then at Jena. 
Was employed by Rudolph II. as ambassador, and 
rewarded by being created a Count Palatine. He 
died a.p. 1602. 

Petrus Messias Hispalensis, of Seville, published 
the Diverse Lectiones first in Spanish, which were 
translated into Italian, French, and German be- 
fore A.D. 1574. There is a book published at 
Florence, mentioned in the Universus Terrarum 
Orbis of Lasor & Varea, with this title — 

“Congiura e subito amotinamento occorso nella citta 
di Firenze, e le morti che ne seguirono (nella Selva rino- 
vata) parte v. cap. xiv.” 
by Pietro Messia ; but no date is given. 

Philippus Rubenius, son of John, senator of 
Antwerp, and brother of the painter Peter Paul 
Rubens; wrote Electorum Libros ii., Poemata 
varia, and Epistole; and translated B. Asterit 
Amasei Episcopi Homilias Grec. Latine, Died 
A.D. 1611, wt. 37. 

Philoxenus.—There were several of this name, 
but I can find no work entitled “ De urbibus,” by 
any of them. 

‘Paulus Grillandus, a Florentine lawyer, wrote 
on Crimes and their Punishments, and a book on 
Heretics, A.p. 1550-1574, 

Joannes Alexander Brassicanus { Kéhlburger |.— 
Born at Wittemberg in Prussia, a.p. 1500, printed 
scarce works, to which he added original prefaces; 
e.g. the works of Eucherius, some agricultural 
treatises, Salvianus on the Judgments and Provi- 
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dence of God, Petronius Arbiter, besides elegies, | ings, the nature and purpose of which are un- 


dialogues, and epigrams of his own, written and 
published when only nineteen years of age; and 
a commentary on the Hymn to Apollo, a.p. 1523. 


He died a.p. 1539. 


Franciscus Rosinus.—One Rosinus is mentioned | 


by Gesner as a writer on Alchymy before a.p. 1574, 
but no Christian name is given. 

Vannocius Beringucius Senensis published a work 
in Italian on Pyrotechny at Venice, a.p. 1540. 
He wrote also on Metals and Engines of War. 

The above account is compiled chiefly from 
Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca, edited by Semler, 
A.D. 1574, and from Hoffman's Lexicon. 

E. A. D. 


The following notes, which go but a little way 
towards answering your correspondent’s queries, 
are from Epitome Bibliothece Conradi Gesneri con- 
seripta primum a Conrado Lycosthene Rubeaquensi: 
nunc denuo recognita . per Josiam Simlerum 
Tigurinum. Tiguri, 1555: — 

“ Hieronymus Squarzasichus, descripsit vitam F rancisci 
Petrarche, que ab Henrico Petri cum Petrarche operibus 
impressa est.” Fol. 77. 

“ Paulus Grillandus Florentinus jurispertus, scripsit de 
diversis criminibus, ubi etiam de calumniatoribus agit : 
alias de criminibus et peenis eorum, Ejusdem liber de 
hereticis habetur impressus.” Fol. 143. 

“ Vannocius Biringucius Senensis scripsit Italice Pyro- 
techniam, lib. 10, opus impressum Venetiis an. D. 1540 
in 4 chart 44. Tractat autem de natura metallorum, et 


ratione fundendi ea et separandi et de campanis et tor- | 


mentis bellicis.” Fol. 177. 


K. P. D. E. 
EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGES OF Brrps (34S, 


xi. 106, 220, 361.) —Some six years ago, on a 
morning in May, an unusually heavy thunder- 
storm occurred at Loophead, the northern cape of 
the estuary of the Shannon, immediately after 
which the puffins and — kittiwake gulls, 


countless numbers of which build their nests in the 
cliffs around, especially in an inaccessible island 
off the Head, assembled in a tumultuous manner, 
as if engaged in a troubled council, occasionally 
collecting on the island in noisy groups, then 
again dispersing during the whole day until sun- 
set; when apparently with one consent both gulls 
and puffins flew northwards in a body, forsaking 
their nests, at that season full of eggs, and did not 
return until March in the following year. 
What could have prompted this strange and 
sudden exodus at the breeding season? Could 
the electric fluid have had the effect of addling 
the eggs, and some mysterious instinct have dis- 
covered the irreparable injury? Or did a scarcity 
of sprats and other small fry, forming the food of 
sea-birds, render migration unavoidable? The 
island, a singularly picturesque object, with sheer 
recipitous sides upwards of three hundred feet 
igh, is only about thirty yards distant from the 
opposite cliff, and on it are ruins of several build- 


known, either to history or local tradition ; neither 
would it be possible to reach the island except by 
a suspension bridge, no vestiges of which exist, 
An ingenious gentleman of Clare, who has a sum. 
mer residence in this wild and solitary region, has 
laid the abutments on the mainland of a flying 
bridge, and if he completgs the work this mystery 
may yet be solved. But what of the bird exodus? 
Can any correspondent adduce and account for 
similar instances ? IL 
Dublin. 


Tennyson's Earty Poems (3* S. ix. 111.)\—It 
is a point not to be overlooked in Tennysoniag 
bibliography, that subsequently to the joint pub- 
lication of Poems by Two Brothers (Alfred and 
Charles Tennyson), in 1827, each of the brothers 
published a volume of poems separately. Alfred's 
first distinctive publication is well known to col- 
lectors; but Charles’s contemporaneous volume is 
a lost fact in literary history. A copy of it now 
lies before me. It is dated “ Cambridge, 1830,” 
and is entitled Sonnets and Fuyitive Pieces, by 
Charles Tennyson, Trin. Coll. Amongst the 
sonnets is one addressed to “A. H. H.,” immor 
talised in Jn Memoriam, and there is a poem 
addressed “To ,»’ which the internal oven 
shows to mean one of the writer’s brothers, prm- 
bably Alfred. The prevailing tone of the poems 
is pensive and melancholy; but it can hardly bk 
said that there is discoverable in them the smallest 
germ of the brilliant fancy and subtle intellectu- 
ality which mark the Tennysonian poetry. 

x D. Bran. 

Melbourne. 


Sryze or “REvEREND” AND “ VERY REVEREND” 
(3" S. xii. 26, 78.) —G. will find on inquiry that 
a great many of the formalities connected with the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland are 
founded upon those of the old national parliament, 
which, unlike that of Great Britain, consisted of 
only one house. The Lord High Commissioner 
represents the Crown in the same way as Lauder- 
dale, Rothes, and others, did in the Parliament 
The Moderator fills the place occupied by the 
Chancellor as chairman of the house. The terms 
“ Right Reverend ” and “ Right Honourable” ar 
precisely those which would be used by the old 
commissioners in addressing the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons of Scotland in Par- 
liament assembled; being, in fact, equivalent to 
the well-known “ Lords and Gentlemen” of ow 
own day. Can G. tell me where I can procures 
copy of a most amusing brochure by my late 
friend William Edmonstone Aytoun, entitl 
Our Zion, or Presbyterian Popery, by Ane of that 
Iik, 1840, which contains a most amusing account 
of the forms of the Assembly. Aytoun gave mes 


copy of it, and, deeply to my regret, I lent it toa 
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lady who died shortly afterwards, and I have never 


been able to fall in with another copy, although 
I have made occasional inquiries during the last 
twenty-five years. I 0 a to Aytoun himself, 
bat he informed me that he had only his own copy, 
and was afraid that it was entirely out of print. 
Grorce VERE IRvING. 


Scot, A Locat Prerix (3" S. xi. 155, 283.) —_ 
Having occasion to look into the Appendix 
(yol.ii.) of Nisbet’s Heraldry, for another pur- 
pose, I stumbled upon the following passage, | 
which strongly corroborates the views [ stated in 
regard to compound names in the discussion 
which appeared under the above title ; and as it 
falls te the head of Res noviter, it may per- 
haps find a place in “ N. & Q.,” although the 
original discussion is closed. It occurs in a notice 
of Sir John Scott of Scots Tarvet, p. 293: — 

“ When a gentleman of his relation, Inglis of Tarvet, | 
was by necessity of his affairs obliged to sell his estate, | 
Sir John bought it. . . . Having finished this trans- 
action, he expeded a deed under the Great Seal, erecting 
and incorporating the lands and estates of Inglis Tarvet 
and Wemyss Tarvet into a new barony, to be in all time 
hereafter called the barony of Scots Tarvet. The charter 
of creation is of date the 11" of September, 1611.” 

The change from English to Scott is very re- 
markable. Georce Vere Irvine. 

Tue “ VicrortA MaGcazrng” (3° S, x. 187.) — 
The writer of the drama of the Spanish Marriage 
was Charles Whitehead, author of Richard Savage 
and other works of fiction, and once sub-editor of 
Bentley's Magazine. Mr. Whitehead ended his 
days, not happily, in this city. D. Buarr. | 

Melbourne. ‘ 

Source or QuoTATION WANTED (3"@ S. xii. 44.) 

“Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 
The Bishop of Down is in error if he has stated 
that the origin of this expression is The Sibylline 
Leaves, It is referred to as a remarkable saying of 
some one unknown by Sophocles ( Antig., 632-635). 


Sopia yap & Tov 

KAewdv fxos répayrat, 

Td xaxdy Boxe? wor’ eo8Adv 
TG 3’ Euuev’ Srp dpévas 
Oeds Eye: wpds Gray. 

“In wisdom hath an illustrious saying been, by some 
one, set forth: —‘That evil sometimes appears good to 
one whose mind God hurries on to ruin.’ ” 

— which the Scholiast gives the exact 
words ;: — 
“Orav 8’ 5 Saiuwy avdp) ropoivy Kaka, 
Tov voty EBAabe wparov @ BovAcvera. 

“When God prepares evil for man, he first injures the 
mind of him to whom he wills it.” 

The same distich is given as a fragment of 
Euripides, omitting, however, the last two words, 
a , . . ” 7 
¢ Bovdetera:, “to whom he wills it.” The exact 

| 





@ut, and her taste in arraying rivals. 





words in Latin are to be found only 
prior of Barnes’s Euripides (Cantab. 
“ Deus quos vult perdere, dementat p 
Incert 
T. J. Buck rex, 
Streatham Place, S. 
Possibly some of those earlier references in 


| “N. & Q.” may coincide with the subjoined, from 


Bohn’s Dict. of Classical Quotations, p. 544:— 
“Oray St daluwv dvbpi ropoivy Kaka, 
Tov vow €BAave rparov. 
(A fragment of Euripides quoted by Athenagoras.) 
C. A. W. 

May Fair. 

Parc aux Cerrs (3" S. xii. 52.)—Mr. Bour- 
CHIER quotes a passage from Alison’s History of 
Europe, to the effect that the mistress of Louis XV. 
maintained her ascendancy by her skill in seeking 
But Pro- 
fessor Yonge, in his History of France under the 
Bourbons (vol. iii. p. 247) shows that her object 
was only to satisfy the king’s lust by a constant 
succession of victims, who passed away before 
they had time or opportunity to become her rivals 
in any way but the most sensual : — 

“ She (Madame de Pompadour) lived in dread of some 
rival who might supplant her; and to insure herself 
against any influence of that kind, she now conceived 
and carried out a plan of unprecedented wickedness . . . 
They (the girls in the Pare aux Cerfs) were educated 
with great care, Louis himself frequently watching their 
progress in different accomplishments, and with strange 
and unaccountable hypocrisy, superintending their re- 
ligious studies and exercises of devotion until they were 
old enough to become his victims. Then, after a few 
weeks, or perhaps a few days, they were dismissed with 
large presents of money, which were augmented if they 
became mothers. If here and there one seemed more 
than usually attractive, and likely to awaken in the king 
more than a passing fancy, the marchioness took care 
that she was removed at once.” 

Alison implies, though he does not positively 
state, that it was Madame du Barri, who formed 
the infamous establishment. And the Penny 
Cyclopedia, quoted by Mr. Buckton, states: “ he 
(the king) became attached to a more vulgar 
woman, Du Barry, and at /ast formed a regular 
But Du Barri only succeeded to the 
office of procuress. It was Pompadour who ini- 
tiated the vile scheme. Professor Yonge points 
out that the Pare aux Cerfs was one of the estates 
which she had extorted from the king, and upon 
which a house had been built for her. “She now 
restored it to Louis, and drawing on the Treasury 
for the erection of additional buildings, filled them 
with female children whose shapes and features 
served to hold out a promise of future loveliness.” 


H. P. D. 


harem,” &c. 


ScaANDINAVIAN LITERATURE (3" S. xi. 378.)— 
Allow me to inform R. I. that Part m. of Klem-, 
ming’s valuable Chron, Cat. of Swedish Dram. Ttt.: +, 
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has not yet appeared, and that—1. O. F. Miiller’s 

Frode is a pastoral, but in prose; Bjering’s 

pieces are real pastoral dramas; 3. N. Sundt’s 

pieces are novelettes. GrorGE STEPHENS. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


CuvurcHeEs wits THATCHED Roors rin NoRFOLK 
(3 8. xii. 35.) — In addition to those mentioned, 
I beg to inclose a list of others similarly clothed, 
viz. : — 7 rham, Old Buckenham, Chedgrave, 
Crostwick 
ston, Kirby Bedon, Mantby, Rockland St. Mary, 
Skingham, Sizeland (or Sisland), Thorpe (next 
Haddiscoe), Thorpe (next Norwich), and Thurl- 
ton. NORFOLKIENSIS. 

I send an extract from an old account book of 
the parish of Markby, where the church has a 
thatched roof, as your correspondent J. T. M. 
writes : — 

“Itt is agreed by the inhabitants of the towne of 
Markby, that Mr. Richard White shall have all the Tiles 
that is on the church, provid that he of his owne cost 
shall thach the same. And we doe chuse him to be 
churchwarden for this yeare, 1672. Witnes our hands,” 
&e. 

From Markby parish account book : — 

“Memorandum, That the Constables of Markby-cum- 


membris did compound w George Sweete, High Con- | 
stable of the weopnetacke of Caulsworth, this 9 day of | 


Aprill, 1615, being Easter Day, for xiii pound of butter, 


three hennes, and iij capons, assessed upon the towne | 


above saide by the saide George Sweete, as appeared by 
a warrant sent unto us by the saide High Constable for 
the King’s Ma‘ privie diet; for the w* pticulars we 
paid for every pound of butter thre penc, for every henne 
viij*, and for every capon xij*.” 
Feirx LAURENT. 

To wom pip Sorret setone? (3 S. ix. 

258 ; x. 127.)—Is there good authority for the 


belief that the horse belonged to either of the | 


gentlemen referred to; and if so, to which of 
them? I refer your correspondent H. P. D. to 


Miss Agnes Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 


England, vol. xii. p. 28. London, Colburn, 1848: 


“He | the Prince of Orange) rode into the Home Park, 
at Hampton Court, the morning of February 21 [1702] 
to look at the excavation making, under his directions, 
for a new canal, which was to run in another longitudinal 
stripe, by the side of that which now deforms the vista, 
and injures the air of Hampton Court gardens,” 


The Prince of Orange was mounted on Sir | 


John Fenwick’s sorrel poney, when, just as he 
came by the head of the two canals, opposite to 
the Ranger's Park pales, the sorrel pony happened 
to tread in a mole-hill, and fell. Such is the tra- 
dition of the palace; and it must be owned, that 
after a careful examination of the spot, the author 
prefers its adoption to the usual assertion of his- 
torians that the Prince of Orange’s “ pony 
stumbled when he was returning from hunting,” 
expecially when the mischievous effects of the 


l 
¢ 


Hackf rd, Hales, Heckingham, Kemp- 
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subterranean works or moles in that soil are 

membered. For an officer of rank, who reside 
the vicinity, asserted that he had twice 

with accidents which threatened to be dangers 
owing to his horse having plunged his forefoot 
the depth of more than fifteen a in mé 
hills at Bushy Park and the Home Park. The 


State. 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Ancumotocia. Vol. XXXIV. to end. 
Taansactions or tax Kovat Iaisa Acapemy. Vol XIV. Parti, 
Vo; — : e or tus Kusesny Aacnmotoorcat Soctery, Vi 

Part! 
Dusuw Review (Old and New Series), complete ots parts, 
Sian Jonan Barnaincron's Peasowat Sxercurs. ol. LIT. 
Baownson's Keview. First and Second Series. 

Wanted by Mr. W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Norss awp Quenres (First Series). No. 318. 
Wanted by Mr. Walford, 27, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 


Amani or Gact, by Southey. 4 Vols. 

Camponte's Porms. (First Edition). Boards, uncut. 

Tarat or Lorn Batrimons. 

Tus Mux 

‘Tas Paixcesses or Banyion. 

Tiwpar's Yonqemas Fasaeay. Bewick's cuts. 

Bewicn's Hisrony or Binns. 2 Vols. 1797 and 1804. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, }, Conduit Street, 

Bond Street, London, W 
Evetrn's Diary. 
Pers’ ditto. 


Wanted by Mr. W. A. Part, 4, Wilton Street, Manchester. 


Cantyte’s Faspeatcx rae Gasar. Vols. III. V. and VI. 
Rosertson's Memotas. 
Bracnstows ny Kear. Last Vol. 
Homensnam Cox's Consrrretionat Law. 
Wanted by Mr. G. Cockhead, 73, Norfolk Terrace, W. 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


In consequence of the great length of the interesting papa @ 
Shakespeares of Rowington, we Aave thought it advisable to 
our usual Notes on Books, 4c. 

Queaists are again requested not to mix up several Queries in the 
ommunication, but to confine each Query to one sp cial subject. 
of our Corresp pnele nts who favour us with Replies are requested to 
to them the precise reference ( page and volume 
printed. All are entreated to write plainly—especially proper 
a om one side of the paper only. 

- Manos. The mottoes of Companies (ante, p. 65,) were revised 

E i in's Handbook of Mottoes. 

Exaara.—In last number, p. 70, col. ii. line 19 from the boti 
“Spenser says” read * Spenser sings ;" line 13 from. bottom, i. 
pryduad” read“ prydnad.” Page 74, col. ii. line 14, for hite” 

fight." 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & 
ready,and may be hadof all Booksellers and Newsmen, p 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


e*e Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q.” may be hadof 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“ Nores ano Qoeares”™ is published at noon on Frid 
issued in Mowruty Paars. Phe Subscription for Stam 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the B 
yearly Iwoex) i lis. 4d., which may be 
payable at the Strand Post Office. in favour a 
Weutinoron Sraret, Sraann, W.C., where also all Common 
vor ras Eprror should be addressed, 

ission abroad. 


“Nores & Qveares” is reg d for tr 














